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Also  for  you,  dear  J.  D.  Q.,  and  to  you,  my  dear 
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PERVIGILIUM.1 


Cras  amet  quae  nunquam  amavit ; quique  amavit, 
eras  amet. 

If  I write  down  these  few  episodes  exactly  as  I 
remember  them,  I do  so  chiefly  because  I do  re- 
member them,  and  not  because  they  teach  lessons 
or  embody  principles  or  symbolize  tendencies  or 
anything  dreadful  of  that  sort.  Not  but  what 
anything  which  stands  out  vividly  in  one’s  memory 
does  so,  no  doubt,  because  it  has  powerfully  im- 
pressed one  ; and  nothing  does  that,  except  what 
contains,  in  some  way  or  another,  a deal  of  reality 
beneath  the  transient  appearance.  But  I parti- 

1 May  I,  without  impertinence,  remind  a reader  that  an 
author’s  own  opinion  need  not  be  that  of  any  one  of  his 
characters,  not  even  when  he  writes  in  the  first  person — 
in  fact,  then,  perhaps,  least  of  all  ? There  is  but  one 
portrait  in  these  “episodes,”  and  even  that  one  is  im- 
perfect. I have  to  thank  the  Editor  for  his  permission  to 
reprint  these  chapters  from  the  Month . 
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cularly  don't  want  to  philosophize.  I want,  as  I 
said,  to  write  down  without  the  slightest  effort 
after  style  or  form  or  other  literary  distinctions, 
and  above  all,  with  no  intent  to  play  the  imperti- 
nent oracle,  some  episodes  which,  in  my  sister’s  life 
and  my  own,  and  my  great  friend’s  (whom  she 
married),  stand  out  in  retrospect  with  freakish  ac- 
curacy. Since  the  same  sorts  of  thing  always  in- 
terest me,  doubtless  the  same  sorts  of  ideas  and 
imaginings  string  together  these  else  isolated 
memories.  Hence  repetitions,  if  they  occur,  will 
come  from  the  nature  of  things,  and  I shall  not 
dare  to  eliminate  them,  any  more  than  I apologize 
for  seemingly  disjointed  narrative. 

It  all  began  then,  on  the  eve  of  my  sister  Angela’s 
wedding.  Nothing  could  be  more  characteristic 
of  Angela  than  the  ritual  decreed  by  her  for  the 
actual  marriage  day.  She  had  laid  it  down,  of 
course,  that  she  would  be  married  at  a Nuptial 
Mass — I may  interpolate  that  Angela  became  a 
convert  when  she  was  seventeen,  and  dragged  me, 
her  senior  by  two  years,  sheepishly  after  her  : six 
years  later  she  married  my  one  great  friend,  Dolly 
Lindisfarne  (I  needn’t  say  she  always  calls  him 
Adolphus,  which  nobody  else  does  except  the  old 
Earl.  The  Lindales  have  been  Catholics,  of5 
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course,  and  their  eldest  sons  Adolphus,  since  well  be- 
fore the  Flood  : bien ) — she  was  to  be  married,  then 
during  a Nuptial  Mass,  for  that  was  but  orthodox. 
Further,  she  must  be  married  at  our  country  place 
at  Crawford,  for  that  was  where  her  fifteen 
hundred  interests  were,  and  two  villages  at  the 
least  would  want  to  come,  en  bloc , to  honour  her 
departure.  None  the  less,  the  Mass  itself  must  be 
very  quiet,  else  it  were  not  devotional.  So  she 
would  be  married  with  relatively  few  guests  pres- 
ent, and  they  all  Catholic  : moreover  at  this 

Mass  she  proposed  to  wear  a frock  of  milk-maidish 
simplicity.  For  the  sake,  however,  of  (a)  the  vil- 
lagers, (b)  the  County,  there  should  be  a solemn 
Benediction  in  the  afternoon,  followed  by  a recep- 
tion, at  which  she  should  appear  in  all  the  custom- 
ary splendour  of  trains  and  bridesmaids  and  lace 
lent  by  the  bridegroom’s  great-aunt  who  had  ac- 
quired it  when  lady-in-waiting  to  heaven  knows 
what  Austrian  potentate,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing. 

This  petrifying  programme  had  indeed  been  im- 
posed by  Angela  on  her  docile  family,  and 
what  is  much  more  remarkable,  upon  the  enormous 
and  crotchety  Lindale  clan.  This  clan  was  to 
descend  on  us,  that  afternoon,  from  various  points 
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of  the  compass  ; such  of  its  males,  and  even  of  its 
remoter  married  couples,  as  we  couldn’t  house, 
were  billeted  on  the  neighbouring  taverns  (bidden, 
for  the  occasion,  to  evacuate  their  best  bedrooms 
in  favour  of  the  invaders),  or  the  neighbours,  and 
the  luckless  Dolly  himself  had,  in  deference  to 
barbaric  custom,  to  sue  for  hospitality  from  the 
nearest  big  house,  which  belonged  to  Mr.  Elkanah 
Poomey  and  Maria  his  spouse,  the  dearest  folk, 
great  friends  of  mine,  not  disapproved  of  by 
mother,  and  relentlessly  made  use  of  by  An- 
gela. These  excellent  people,  though  Baptist  by 
tradition,  used  to  come  down  heavily  for  Catholic 
charities,  on  the  ground  that  we  were  all  the  same 
at  heart,  and  were  of  course  overjoyed  to  harbour 
Lindisfarne,  papist  though  he  were.  His  one 
danger  there  was  from  being  overfed.  But  since 
he  took  most  of  his  meals  with  us,  we  were  able  to 
diet  him. 

Mother,  I should  tell  you,  took  no  dominant 
share  in  all  this,  partly  because  of  her  heart,  which 
forbids  her  all  activity,  and  just  a little  because,  as 
a Protestant  among  so  many  Catholics,  she  felt  she 
would  be  happiest  in  leaving  the  definite  arrange- 
ments to  ourselves.  Anyhow  Angela  would  have 
seen  to  that.  , . . My  father  died  about  when 
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Angela  was  born,  and  mother  lives  in  the  house, 
and  Angela  helps  her  keep  it  up,  while  my  elder 
brother  serves  out  his  time  in  India,  an  affair  of 
many  years  yet,  I expect. 

It  was  to  my  Mother’s  morning  room — a bright 
airy  place  with  big  Georgian  windows  on  the  ground 
floor — that  I betook  myself  about  eleven  o’clock. 
She  would  be  having  her  Brand’s  essence. 

I came  in  quietly,  and  this  gave  me  the  pleasure 
of  looking  for  a moment  or  two  at  Mother  before 
she  knew  I was  there.  I never  could  come  quite 
as  a matter  of  course  into  that  morning-room, 
so  challengingly  true  was  it  to  type.  You  know 
its  pale,  flowery  wall-paper,  and  its  quantities  of 
chintz,  white  too,  and  shinier  than  the  paper,  but 
with  much  the  same  sort  of  full-blown  bunchy 
flowers — peonies,  I think,  and  chrysanthemums. 
You  knew  before  you  looked  at  them  that  the 
faded  water-colours,  with  huge  white  margins  and 
narrow  gold  rods  for  frame,  would  show  Italian 
lakes  and  English  country  houses,  and  a Greek 
peasant  perhaps,  and  a Scotch  gillie  with  some 
game.  And  there  was,  of  course,  a text  or  two, 
“The  Lord  shall  keep  thy  comings  in  and  thy 
goings  out,”  Gothic-lettered,  hinting  at  some  dis- 
tant phase  of  timid  Tractarianism,  the  symbolical 
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passion-flowers  and  lilies  toned  down,  however,  by 
a tiny  photograph  inserted  en  vignette , of  the 
Infant  Samuel  (is  it  not  amazing  how  successfully 
the  English  have  turned  those  ancient  Hebrews 
into  good  Victorian  Protestants  ? Nearly  all  the 
Patriarchs  have  become  low-churchmen  — with 
privileges.  . . . ) And  the  other  photographs — 
the  dear  great-aunts  with  their  smooth  hair  and 
chignons,  their  crinolines  or  princess  skirts,  as  the 
case  might  be  ...  of  course  they  were  there. 
And  my  romantic,  or  again  bucolic,  great-great- 
uncles.  Yes!  everything  was  there;  the  glazed 
and  latticed  book-shelves,  with  the  “ Gentleman’s 
Magazine  ” in  rows  ; the  tapestry  fire-screen  show- 
ing a faded  scutcheon ; the  bird-cages.  . . . Ah  ! 
how  those  bird-cages  had  worried  me,  when  my 
gentle  Mother  once  presented  me,  on  my  eleventh 
birthday,  with  a superb  bird’s  egg  cabinet,  coupled 
with  the  proviso  that  I must  on  no  account  rob 
any  nest  I found  within  the  park.  ...  It  was 
symbolical,  that  too.  You  might  shut  your  eyes 
to  the  predatory  world  without,  provided  the 
Demesne  were  kept  inviolate  : yet,  at  the  very 
heart  of  things,  in  Mother’s  66  room,”  there  stood 
the  cages,  with  their  orphaned  celibates.  . . . 
Upon  my  word,  if  that  in  itself  wasn’t  enough 
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to  make  me  doubt  the  validity  of  our  sacrosanct 
tradition ! 

However,  my  adult,  altered  self  liked  to  enter 
there,  and  see  the  unchanged  room,  and  Mother 
(thank  Heaven  !)  unchanged  within  it,  and  her  cap 
and  her  shawl  and  her  table  with  its  devotional 
books  and  account  books  and  lozenges  and  salts, 
and  its  fluffy  balls  of  wool  for  her  endless  knitting. 

I kissed  her  and  then  sat  down  on  the  floor  be- 
side her  chair  and  leaned  my  head  against  it. 

“ Well,  old  thing  ? ” said  she. 

“I  thought  I’d  come  in  now  for  a minute  or 
two,”  I said,  “ because  no  one’ll  have  a chance  for 
anything  from  three  o’clock  onwards.  I think  it 
deliberately  inconsiderate  of  Aunt  Caroline  to 
arrive  at  three.  You  can  forgive  the  people  who 
arrive  by  the  4.27.” 

“The  poor  darling  couldn’t  help  herself,”  she 
answered,  “coming  from  the  north.” 

“A  mechanical  interpretation  of  the  universe 
has,”  I murmured,  “for  me  at  least  no  manner  of 
attraction.  Why  didn’t  she  come  up  to  London 
yesterday,  and  then  down  to-day  by  the  7*5  ? ” 

“ Where’s  Angela  ? ” mother  asked. 

“ Doing  the  flowers,”  I said.  “ Racketing  about 
the  bedrooms  and  upsetting  Mrs.  Barton.” 
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“Doesn’t  it  seem  impossible,  boy?”  said  she, 
her  hand  on  my  shoulder. 

“ What,  dearest?  ” said  I,  trying  to  look  up  at 
her ; but  she  patted  my  head  down  again. 

“Why,  Angela!”  she  said,  with  a little  gasp. 
“ Only  the  other  day — only  the  other  day,  I was 
kissing  her  tiny  little  face  goodnight  in  her  cot, 
and  giving  her  her  doll  to  hold — yes,  and  you 
yours,  sir,  in  your  own  room — and  then,  before 
one  even  guesses  she’s  a grown-up  girl,  why,  she 
runs  away  from  me,  and  the  big  change  comes  for 
her,  and  girlhood’s  over  before  it’s  begun.  And  it 
all  feels  like  a week  or  two,  to  me.” 

“ D’you  think,  Mother,  it’ll  really  be  an  enor- 
mous change  for  Angela  ? ” 

“ Why,  of  course  it  will : how  could  it  help  it  ? ” 
“Well,  Mother,  you  don’t  feel  as  if  she’d  ever 
been  a girl.  I don’t  believe  she  ever  was  a baby. 
Not  half  such  a baby  as  me,  anyhow.”  She 
laughed  a little.  “ Well — have  / ever  shown  the 
slightest  symptoms  of  doing  all  the  grown-up 
things  she’s  done  for  years  and  years?  Have  I 
ever  run  the  estate  as  she  does  the  house  ? She 
runs  the  estate.  Who  dares  stir  a finger  in  the 
villages  just  for  me  ? ‘ What  if  Miss  Angela  was 

to  hear  of  it,  Mr.  Charles  ? ’ That’s  what  I get, 
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if  I ask  for  anything.  She  manages  it  all,  and  I 
believe  it’s  all  she  wants  ; and  when  she  marries 
Lindisfarne,  it’ll  only  mean  that  she  gets  the  Lin- 
borough  houses  to  look  after;  the  same  thing  on 
a bigger  scale.  Upon  my  word,  I don’t  see  what 
Dolly’s  going  to  have  to  do  with  changing 
Angela.” 

“ Well,  marriage  is  boui?d  to  be  a great  awaken- 
ing.” 

“Will  it  be  for  Angela?  I know  she’s  asleep 
in  lots  of  herself ; but — really,  Mother,  her  view 
is  that  she's  going  to  wake  up  Dolly.  And  I 
rather  resent  it.  I can  answer  for  Dolly’s  wide- 
awakeness.” 

“You’re  funny  children,  both  of  you,”  she  said. 
“You’re  not  a bit  like  your  father,  and  not  the 
least  little  bit  like  me.” 

“ Alas  and  alack  ! ” said  I,  kissing  her  hand,  and 
cricking  my  neck  badly  to  get  round  at  it. 

“ Mother,”  I went  on,  “ it’s  for  you,  at  anyrate, 
that  a change  is  coming.  Do  let  me  go  back  to 
that  topic  for  one  moment.  You  can’t  guess  what 
this  house’ll  be  like  without  Angela  in  it.  Miss 
Bracken  can’t  possibly  be  an  adequate  companion 
for  you.  I know  there  are  your  thousand  in- 
terests and  charities  and  all  that,  but  I do  wish 
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you’d  let  me  chuck  the  studio  and  fix  myself  up 
here.  I’d  paint  just  as  well  down  here  as  I do  in 
St.  John’s  Wood.  And  my  ragged  reputation,  in- 
cidentally, might  even  get  stitched  together 
again,  unmerited  as  are  the  attacks  on  its  integrity, 
as  I need  scarcely  urge.” 

“You  pompous  old  thing.  Anyhow,  we’ve 
talked  all  that  over  already,  dear.  I don’t  want 
you  to  give  up  the  studio.  I wouldn’t  approve  of 
your  being  here  permanently.  You  want  a pro- 
fession— oh  yes,  even  that’s  a profession  [for  I had 
smiled  rather  wryly — ] to  brace  you  a little,  you 
know,  and  give  you  ballast,  old  boy.” 

“I  had  my  great  bracing  when  I became  a 
Catholic,”  I said  as  colourlessly  as  I could. 

“Yes,  and  I do  believe  that  it  was  what  you 
needed,”  she  said.  “It’s  still  a mystery  to  me, 
how  a wrong  thing  can  do  good  to  any  one. 
Still,  it  did  to  you.  But  you  must  allow  me  to 
feel  sure  about  the  studio.  Away  from  here  with 
real  responsibilities  of  your  own.” 

“ But,  darling,  what  are  the  responsibilities  ? 
what  with  the  charwoman,  and  meals  in  restau- 
rants, and  not  having  to  bother  about  sell- 
ing   ” 

She  put  her  hand  on  my  mouth. 
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“I  want  you  to  do  it,  dear,”  said  she. 

“ Mother/ ” said  I,  after  a little,  “ to  illustrate 
what  I meant  a minute  ago — becoming  a Catholic 
didn’t  wake  up  Angela  one  atom.  She  was  just 
the  same  before  and  after.  She  altered  the  objects 
of  her  activity,  that’s  all.  She’d  always  been  a 
good  religious  girl.  When  she  found  out  that — 
well — that  to  her  at  any  rate  the  system  she’d 
been  brought  up  in  wouldn’t  hold  together — in 
fact,  wasn’t  a system,  she  argued  the  whole  thing 
out  most  pluckily  and  logically  and  took  the  step, 
and  took  me  along  with  her — not  that  I’m 
sorry,  or  didn’t  mean  it,  or  anything  of  that  sort ; 
but  as  far  as  I cared  about  arguments  at  all,  hers 
did  well  enough  for  me.  ...  I’d  always  said  she 
was  cut  out  to  be  a lawyer.  But  after  doing  it, 
she  is  still  just  herself,  or  perhaps  a little  more  so.” 
“ And  how  about  waking  up  you  ? ” 

“Dearest!  I needed  a sedative  if  anything. 
A sort  of  spiritual  bromide,  for  healthier  energy 
later  on.  And  you  seem  to  think  I got  it.  I 
know  I did.  She  simply  kept  herself  going.  I 
started,  at  last,  a little  self-creation.  Or  self- 
synthesis.” 

“ What  a boy  you  are  for  long  words.” 

“ Sorry,  Mother.  I think  I mean  that  much  as 
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I envy  Angela  her  efficiency  and  logic  and  common 
sense  and  all  that,  I believe  I’ve  got  something 
more  vital  out  of  it  than  she  did — Heavens,  what 
impertinence  ! I mean,  I have  a sort  of  feeling 
that  the  most  alive  life  works  somehow  at  a slight 
angle  to  the  mechanical  life  which  makes  the 
world  go  round.  The  force  works  crooked  to  the 
axis.” 

“ Dearest  boy,”  she  began,  “ what  are  you  talk- 
ing about.  . . 

But  just  then  Angela  came  in. 

“ I thought  Fd  just  look  in  to  see  how  you  were 
getting  on,”  she  said  to  Mother. 

“ Thanks,  my  Angel,”  said  I,  from  the  floor  be- 
hind the  chair. 

“ O,  you're  here,  are  you?”  she  said.  Then 
she  came  up  and  rearranged  the  lace  of  Mother’s 
cap. 

“ Now  you  look  a little  nicer,”  she  said. 

This  is  the  sort  of  remark  which  makes  me  wild 
with  Angela. 

“1  like  it  better  as  it  was  before,”  said  I. 

“ You  absurd  person,”  said  Mother.  “ You 
didn’t  even  look  round  to  see  what  she  did.  And 
I’m  sure  you  never  notice  my  caps.” 

“Don’t  I?”  I cried.  “ And  anyhow  I spoke 
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entirely  on  general  principles.  Angela’s  been 
doing  a jolly  sight  too  many  useful  things  to-day 
already,  while  I’ve  been  here  wasting  time  with 
you.  She  must  learn  to  do  things  wrong  some- 
times, mustn’t  you,  old  thing?  ” 

Here  I heaved  myself  off  the  floor  and  put  my 
arm  through  Angela’s.  She  knows  I’m  enor- 
mously fond  of  her,  and  anyhow  we  were  tacitly 
agreed  that  the  Great  Vigil  wasn’t  a day  for 
quarrels. 

“ Adolphus  will  teach  me  how  to,”  she  said, 
quite  mischievously. 

“ Whatever  Dolly  does,”  said  I,  “is  right.” 

“ Goodness  ! It’s  about  time  I did  take  him 
in  hand,”  she  cried,  “if  that’s  the  sort  of  idea 
you’ve  brought  him  up  on.” 

“ You  ought  to  know  his  ideas  as  well  as  I : 
you’re  going  to  marry  him,  after  all.” 

“ I don’t  know  that  there  are  many  ideas  cir- 
culating among  the  Lindales,”  she  said,  moving 
to  the  window. 

“Rather  lucky,  perhaps,”  said  I,  following  her, 
and  flicked  into  a skirmish  that  should  indirectly 
defend  that  clan.  “ Else  they  might  have  chucked 
their  religion  and  become  what  you  call  Pro- 
testants.” 
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“ And  what  you  do  too,  I hope.  Though  why 
ideas  should  make  them  embrace  falsehood,  I 
certainly  don’t  see.  Truth  is  one.  I love  to  re- 
flect how  the  light  of  intellect  is  but  supplemented, 
not  extinguished,  by  Faith.  Reason  and  revela- 
tion cannot  really  clash.” 

“ By  an  Ineffable  Dispensation,  Venerable 
Brethren,”  I began,  but  I saw  that  this  hurt  her. 

“ Ideas,  O Angela,”  I proceeded,  “are  a 
necessary  expression  of  part  of  man’s  life,  I own  ; 
and  thereby  become  instruments  at  his  service. 
But  misused — ah,  just  in  proportion  to  their 
special  function  of  mapping  forth  the  celestial 
vision,  misused , they’re  the  very  devil.” 

“You  always  are  so  coarse,”  she  said,  moving 
back  to  Mother.  Luckily  at  that  moment  I re- 
cognized Lindisfarne’s  knock.  We  all  cried  out 
together  “Come  in,”  and  the  stalwart  youth  ap- 
peared, blonde  and  beautiful,  in  the  doorway.  But 
just  now  he  looked  so  worried  that  we  all  laughed. 

“ Poor  old  thing,”  said  Angela,  “ what’s  the 
matter  ? ” 

He  kissed  Mother  and  then  went  and  put  his 
arm  through  my  sister’s.  Thus  buttressed,  he  said 
to  me : — 

“ Tell  you  the  truth,  I’m  still  no  end  worried 
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about  to-morrow’s  sermon.  Your  dear  old  padre 
up  here’s  a dear  old  chap  and  all  that,  but  by 
Jove,  you  know,  he’s  no  tact.  And  I’m  in  a 
deuced  funk.” 

“ Oh,  Dolly  ! ” I cried.  “ Haven’t  I told  you  a 
dozen  times  that  you’ll  be  in  a sort  of  nuptial 
ecstasy  during  the  entire  ceremony  and  you  won’t 
hear  one  word  of  it,  let  alone  the  sermon.  Except 
just  at  the  place  where  he  leans  forward  and  says 
to  you  two  confidentially,  ‘And  now,  my  dear 
daughter  [“  I should  like  to  hear  him  ! ” she  inter- 
polated, indignant.  “You’ll  have  your  wish,”  I 
riposted] — and  you,  my  dear  young  man,  suffer  an 
Old  Friend.  . . .’  But  you’ll  be  lost  again  before 
a minute  or  two.  Bridegrooms  never  do  hear 
sermons.” 

“ But  Angela — ” he  began. 

“Oh,  she  will,”  said  I.  “But  trust  her  not  to 
turn  a hair.  And  after  all,  he’ll  only  talk  about 
linked  lives  and  powers  for  good  and  the  position 
God  has  given  you  and  the  conversion  of  England 
and  race-suicide.” 

“ Don’t  be  broad,  Charles,”  Angela  said,  but 
vaguely,  and  because  she  was  accustomed  to. 

“Well,  but  look  here,”  Dolly  urged,  “I  came 
to  ask  you  if  you  and  I couldn’t  just  nip  round 
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before  lunch  and  say  a word  to  the  padre  and  ask 
him  to  draw  it  mild.  Even  if  I don’t  hear  it  at 
the  time,  I’ll  hear  about  it  afterwards,  and  if  he’s 
very  sentimental  or  flattering  and  all  that  I’ll  hate 
to  think  about  it.  And  I don’t  want  anything  to 
interfere  with  my  pleasant  recollections  of  to- 
morrow.” 

“Right  O,”  said  I,  and  we  went  out  together 
into  the  July  sunlight. 

Our  shortest  way  took  us  by  the  back  of  the 
house,  where  a perfect  village  of  model  buildings 
betokened  the  varied  interests  of  Angela.  The 
dairy ; the  motor-house  ; the  chemical  laboratory 
and  the  dark-room  ; the  still-room  ; the  fencing- 
room.  . . . “And  I’m  taking  her  away  from  all 
this,”  he  said  half-penitently. 

“ My  dear  man”  I cried.  “Do  just  reflect  on 
the  village,  before  you  talk.  It’s  far  worse,  down 
there.  There’s  the  cutting-out  room  and  the 
study-club  and  the  cookery-class  room,  and  the  Lord 
knows  what  beside.  Haven’t  you  seen  that  amaz- 
ing piece  of  architecture,  with  a kind  of  pagoda  in 
the  middle  and  porches  sticking  out  at  angles  all 
round,  each  used  for  something  special?  The 
First-Aid  one,  where  you  bandage  little  boys  till 
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they  faint,  and  the  Red  Cross  one  next  door, 
where  you  bring  ’em  round  ? And  what  with 
Morris  dances,  and  Revels,  and  Harvest  homes,  I 
assure  you  the  place  is  a perfect  inferno/’ 

“ She’s  a wonderful  girl ! ” cried  Dolly,  who 
hadn’t  been  listening. 

“ She’s  not  a bad  sort  of  person  when  you  get 
to  know  her,”  I allowed.  “ But  she  wants  know- 
ing. And  managing.” 

He  looked  at  me  under  his  thick  level  eyebrows. 
I felt  rather  frightened,  and  he  saw  this,  and 
laughed. 

“ It’s  you  who  want  knowing,”  said  he. 
“ Some” 

‘‘The  real  me  doesn’t  exist  yet,”  said  I. 
“What  doesn’t  exist  can’t  be  known.  I’m  sure 
Angela  would  agree  to  thab.  And  embryos  are 
always  horrid,  only  less  so  than  corpses.  But 
they  grow  out  of  it.  Provided  only  therefore  I’m 
not  a corpse.  . . ” 

“/shall  be  one,”  said  he,  " if  you  walk  uphill 
at  this  pace.  Here’s  the  road.” 

We  had  reached  the  top  of  the  park  and  our 
poor  little  church  showed  its  pert  slate  roof  among 
the  thatched  cottages  of  Upper  Crawford.  We 

soon  reached  it,  and  found  the  priest  at  home. 
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After  salutations  I went  straight  to  the  point  and 
explained  what  Dolly  didn’t  want.  I knew  the 
old  man  well,  of  course,  and  he  took  it  charmingly, 
though  it  was  the  chance  of  a life-time  for  him. 
We  allowed  him  a brief  apostrophe  to  the  wedded 
pair,  at  the  end,  for  he  had  known  Angela  quite 
a long  time,  and  after  all,  it  was  he  who  had  re- 
ceived her. 

“But,”  said  I,  “it’s  Lord  Lindisfarne  you’ve 
got  to  be  careful  of.  He’s  a very  timid  man,  and 
if  you  talk  to  him  too  much  in  church  he’s  quite 
capable  of  getting  up  and  bolting.  Anyhow  he’ll 
turn  most  hideously  red  and  make  me  hot  all  over. 
And  I hate  being  made  hot  when  I’m  in  a black 
coat,  Father.” 

So,  when  we  had  carefully  primed  him,  and 
eliminated  all  reference  to  social  problems,  we  left 
the  village  to  simmer  in  its  heat,  and  strolled 
peacefully  homewards  through  the  park. 

We  came  back  by  a slightly  different  path,  and 
found  ourselves,  after  passing  through  the  wood 
beside  the  road,  on  the  top  of  a hill  called  the 
Knoll.  I am  very  fond  of  that  place,  and  we 
stopped  for  a moment.  The  Knoll  is  really  a very 
considerable  hummock  of  ground,  and  you  can  see 
right  away  round  a big  arc  of  country,  to  where 
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the  hills  shut  in  the  valley  five  or  six  miles  away. 
The  home  woods  come  round  the  bottom  of  the 
Knoll  and  you  only  see  the  roof  of  the  house  and 
its  annexes  peering  up  among  them  more  than 
ever  like  a village,  with  their  stable  belfry  and  the 
dove-cote  and  their  irregular  pitch.  You  can’t 
see  the  gardens,  for  the  woods  hide  them,  but  then 
the  park  slopes  away  down  to  the  Pool,  as  it’s 
called,  and  then  rises  again  a little  to  its  further 
limit,  which  is  Crawford-in-the-Dale,  the  lower 
village.  The  Pool  is  a little  lake,  in  two  levels : 
the  water  trickles  over  the  old  wall  that  crosses 
it  and  holds  up  the  higher  part  of  the  Pool,  and 
this  trickle  keeps  the  stonework  always  one  mist 
of  maidenhair ; snapdragon  grows  on  it  too,  and 
on  the  middle  of  the  wall  is  an  island,  which  we 
called  Goat’s  Island,  after  Niagara.  Water  fowl 
nested  there. 

We  watched  all  this  for  some  time.  Then  he 
said  again  : — 

“ I’m  taking  her  away  from  all  this.” 

“To  life  on  a much  larger  scale,”  I replied, 
rather  perfunctorily. 

“ Does  that  mean  that  this’ll  die  ? ” 

“ If  it’s  lived  a purely  parasitic  life — by  her  life 

— perhaps  it  will.  Not  if  it’s  got  a life  of  its  own. 
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I shan't  do  much  to  keep  it  going.  But  there's 
Father  Brown." 

“ I'm  always  feeling  I can’t  do  one  right  thing 
without  hurting  some  other  right  thing." 

“ I was  trying  to  say  to  Mother  something 
roughly  along  those  lines.  I got  awfully  muddled. 
I am  now.  But  obviously,  what  we're  out  after 
is  life.  Christ  came  that  we  might  have  it  more 
abundantly.  . . . Well,  somehow  any  very  vital 
person  seems  to  act  a little  cross-ways.  He  doesn’t 
just  hurry  up  the  going  concern.  He  pulls  it  a 
little  askew.  Even  when  he  doesn’t  mean  to. 
And  after  all,  Dolly,  who  are  the  interesting 
folk?  Who  really  stimulate  one  and  buck  one 
up  ? People  who  go  off  on  a tack — oh,  not  re- 
belliously  their  own,  but  still,  what  the  toe-the- 
line  school  would  call  crooked.  They’d  condemn. 
They’d  be  puzzled,  and  to  puzzle  them  is  worse 
than  to  insult  them.  Allusiveness — elusiveness 

— hint  — how  they  hate  it ! My  father  must 
have  been  like  that.  The  Protestant  squire, 
sir ! The  fine  old  English  gentleman.  No 
flippancy  and  French  fal-lals  for  him,  sir,  and 
to  hell  with  the  Pope,  not  to  mention  Glad- 
stone." 

You  oughtn’t  to  talk  of  your  father  like  that," 
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said  he,  rather  austerely.  “ Even  though  you  never 
knew  him.” 

“Sorry,”  I said.  “And  it  was  a bad  example 
of  what  I meant.  Not  but  what  Angela’s  a bit 
explained  by  it.  But,  Dolly,  that  great  mystery 
of  life  is  at  the  back  of  it  all.  That’s  really  what 
made  me  ready  to  listen  to  Angela  when  she  told 
me  to  become  a Catholic.  I wanted  moral  and 
mental  and  spiritual  life,  and  I felt  that  the 
Church  was  where  its  source  was.  I saw  it. 
Angela  gave  me  all  the  reasons.  I was  grateful 
to  her,  for  I’d  never  have  seen  ’em  for  myself ; nor 
have  yielded  to  them  if  I had.  ...  But,  I said, 
here’s  a girl  of  sense.  . . . Most  odd  thing,  Dolly, 
how  Angela  it  was  who  did  all  the  reasoning,  in- 
stead of  having  the  intuitions,  as  a woman  should, 
with  shocking  bad  arguments  to  back  ’em,  and  a 
determination  to  go  through  with  it,  arguments 
or  no  arguments.  I wouldn’t  have  had  any  real 
use  for  a bad  argument ; but  I was  quite  ready  to 
go  ahead  without  any.  It  was  she  who  wouldn’t 
have  that.  But  how  disgusting  to  talk  about 
one’s  self  so  much.  Especially  as  you’ve  heard  it 
a thousand  times.” 

“ I’m  going  to  talk  about  myself,”  said  he,  “ for 
a moment,  and  say  what  I don’t  believe  I’ve  told 
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you  even  once.  What  really  makes  me  sure  about 
this  marriage  is  precisely  that  it’s  bound  to  mean 
more  life  for  me,  and  for  her,  and  for  the  whole 
Church.  No  humbug  ! It’s  a sacrament ; and 
that  means  getting  the  Divine  Life  into  you  ; and 
there’s  such  a thing  as  the  Communion  of  Saints. 
I read  the  New  Testament,  you  know,”  said  he  a 
little  shyly,  “ as  much  to  keep  up  my  Greek  as 
anything.  And  I tell  you  that  all  St.  Paul  and 
St.  John  say  about  the  Church  as  Christ’s  spouse 
simply  carries  me  right  off*  my  legs.  I see  that 
that’s  not  where  the  metaphor  is.  The  real  thing 
is,  the  unification  of  Christ  with  the  soul  by  grace  ; 
and  human  marriage — to-morrow — is  what  comes 
second — what’s  the  shadow,  the  lower-plane  anal- 
ogy, and  all  that,  you  know.  But,  of  course,  it’s 
more  too,  because  it’s  a sacrament,  and  not  mere 
descriptive  ritual.  It  ‘ causes  what  it  represents  ’ 
— isn’t  that  right  ? I get  more  into  God,  to- 
morrow, because  I marry  Angela.  Well,  that 
can’t  mean  less  life.  It  can’t  mean  that  I’m  any 
sort  of  murderer  of  the  life  these  good  folk  have 
in  their  souls  along  of  her.” 

Dolly  seldom  speaks  like  that ; but  when  he 
does,  I’m  dumb.  What’s  the  use  of  words,  when 
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there’s  the  fact  of  his  self,  staring  you  in  the  face  ? 
But  he  exploded  a bomb  into  the  silence. 

“ And  it’s  all  owing  to  you,”  said  he. 

“To  me ?”  I cried.  “What  on  earth  d’you 
mean  ? Oh  ! ah  ! ” said  I,  for  I thought  I saw 
daylight.  Had  he  not  met  me,  at  Oxford,  he’d 
never  have  crossed  Angela.  “ But  you’d  have  met 
some  other  Catholic  girl,  and  got  your  marriage- 
sacrament  all  the  same.” 

“ I don’t  mean  that  a bit,”  he  answered.  “ I 
meant  Colette.” 

“ O good  Lord,”  said  I,  rather  awkwardly.  For 
indeed  there’d  been  an  episode — quite  three  or 
four  years  ago,  now — in  Paris,  when  I had  to  steer 
him  past  an  ingenious  Colette. 

“ I was  off  at  an  angle,  you  know,  right  away 
from  what  we’d  been  talking  about.  And  you 
got  me  round,  old  chap,  though  you  did  try  to 
make  yourself  out  no  end  of  a pagan  at  that 
time.” 

(I  may  say  that  it  was  just  then  that  his  amaz- 
ing honourableness  and  white-mindedness  and 
faith  had  kept  me  loyal  to  much  that  I had 
accepted,  but  was,  in  my  ill  mood  of  that  period, 
for  abandoning.) 
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“Yet  you  were  my  angel-guardian,”  he  con- 
cluded. 

“ O,  do  shut  up,”  I said,  walking  quickly  down 
the  hill. 

“ Well,  I told  Angela,”  he  announced. 

“ You  astounding  man,”  I ejaculated,  stopping 
dead. 

“ I thought  I ought  to.  And  she  admires  you 
most  awfully.” 

I regret  to  say  I swore. 

Then  I told  him  to  hurry  up,  or  we’d  be  late 
for  lunch. 

The  gardens,  with  their  old-fashioned  walks  and 
walls  and  iron  gates  and  ferny  fountains  rather 
pacified  me,  I suppose,  so  that  the  sight  of  An- 
gela in  her  hammock  beneath  the  cedars  didn’t 
ruffle  me  any  further.  In  fact,  when  she  joined 
us  I was  quite  happy  again,  and  we  walked  in  to 
lunch  with  her  between  us. 

After  lunch  the  fair  began,  so  to  say,  and  life 
wasn’t  worth  living.  Aunt  Caroline  arrived,  as 
she’d  said,  in  the  heart  of  the  afternoon,  and 
needed  separate  attention.  Then  came  the  tea- 
time  set,  and  then  two  dinner-time  contingents, 
the  Earl  among  them,  who  always  required  a per- 
fect expedition  to  meet  and  manage  him.  Then 
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camethe  peculiar  kind  of  dinner  which  characterizes 
these  eves,  and  the  public  proceedings  closed  with 
the  eviction  of  the  wretched  Dolly,  with  whom  I 
couldn’t  even  drive  across  the  park,  to  his  blissful 
host’s,  because  the  host  too  was  ecstatically  at 
dinner  with  us,  and  motored  Dolly  back  himself, 
and  anyhow  I was  wanted  with  the  guests. 

There’s  little  to  say  about  the  wedding.  The 
morning  was  very  sweet  and  cool,  and  though  the 
little  church  was  so  full,  no  one  felt  it  tiring.  The 
dignified  and  tender  ritual  unrolled  itself  most 
simply  ; the  village  school  sang  the  Gaelestis  Urbs 
and  the  Adoro  Te  to  plain  chant,  and  an  Ave 
Maria  afterwards.  Angela  came  forth  a very 
serene  and  self-possessed  and  modest  and  amiable 
Viscountess. 

Words,  however,  would  fail  me  to  describe  ade- 
quately that  long  and  intolerable  morning,  during 
which  the  Catholics  wondered  what  they  were 
waiting  for,  and  the  others  felt  as  though,  so  far, 
Angela  and  Dolly  hadn’t  been  properly  married 
at  all.  Angela  spent  the  time  doing  her  hair, 
presumably.  Aunt  Caroline  careered  through  the 
establishment  like  a domestic  tornado  and  retailed 
the  results  of  her  investigation  to  poor  dear  Mother, 
who  had  most  pluckily  come  up  to  the  church  and 
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wanted  to  rest.  I spent  hours  in  trying  to  oc- 
cupy Odo,  Dolly’s  younger  brother,  a serene  youth, 
just  seventeen  and  still  at  school,  whose  knowledge 
of  the  world  wras,  however,  such,  he  let  you  know, 
that  you  had  but  to  come  to  him  to  hear  the  last 
word  on  any  problem  of  morals,  etiquette,  raiment 
or  athletics,  or,  in  fact,  any  human  preoccupa- 
tion whatsoever  (religion,  art,  literature,  history, 
and  science  had,  I need  say,  no  place  among  these). 
Dolly  had  the  worst  time,  trying  in  vain  to  get  at 
Angela,  and  falling  constantly  into  the  clutches 
of  his  fuming  sire. 

However,  lunch  came ; Angela  reappeared  en 
grande  toilette ; healths  and  speeches,  and  all 
the  prehistoric  orgy  took  place.  Then,  solemn 
Benediction  (with  the  sermon)  ; then,  the  reception 
for  the  country  side.  Then,  the  departure. 

In  my  oldest  flannel  suit,  I went  up  once  more 
to  the  Knoll,  and  sat  there  till  the  stable  clock 
tolled  out  the  dressing-hour.  I returned,  shep- 
herded the  remaining  guests,  played  a rotten  game 
of  billiards  with  Lord  Linborough,  spent  a hair- 
raising  half-hour  with  Odo  in  the  smoking-room, 
and  went,  broken-backed,  to  my  melancholy  bed. 


A CUP  OF  WATER. 

Fear  not ! Love’s  Fire  burns  only  in  My  Name 

Who  am  the  Hearth,  the  Fuel,  and  the  Flame. 

I am  the  Source,  the  River,  and  the  Sea  ; 

Needs  must  thy  cup  be  Mine,  and  given  to  Me. 

I think  the  next  three  or  four  years  must  have 
been  so  busy  for  Angela,  and  so  quiet  for  me,  that 
nothing  really  did  happen  (though  this  seems  odd) 
which  stamped  itself  on  my  imagination  as  an  ex- 
perience of  the  indelible  sort.  Or  more  probably, 
of  such  experiences  as  reached  me,  none,  I suppose, 
fitted  so  to  say,  into  the  Angelic  series,  and 
what  I shall  write  now  hasn't  got  much  to  do, 
somehow,  at  least  superficially,  with  Angela  and 
Dolly.  Yet  do  what  I will,  there  it  is,  and  I feel 
as  if  it  were  up  level  with  me  now,  and  I feel  I am, 
in  a sense,  writing  up  my  diary,  and  that  the 
tenses  should  all  be  present. 

Anyhow,  it  happened  at  Timgad,  in  Algeria, 
and,  having  got  my  way  for  the  first  time  since  I 
don’t  know  when,  I congratulated  myself  upon  my 
27 
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good  luck  and  hurried  off,  leaving  Dolly  Lindis- 
farne  with  a broad  grin  on  his  face.  Angela,  of 
course,  was  more  serious  than  any  judge;  but  then 
she  mostly  is,  and  there  are  few  things  Dolly  en- 
joys so  much  as  seeing  her  the  least  bit  taken  in. 
Of  course,  we  both  know  she’s  the  dearest  old 
thing ; but — well,  Angela  and  I sit  at  the  back  of 
the  car,  and  she  has  the  time  of  her  life  all  day, 
giving  me  sound  instruction  and  generally  keeping 
me  up  to  the  mark.  Dolly’s  a bit  sorry  for  me, 
because  he’s  having  the  time  of  his  life  too,  driving 
for  hours  beside  the  austere  Albert,  our  chauffeur. 
As  for  me,  I don’t  get  a look  in  till  Angela’s  gone 
to  bed,  and  Dolly  and  I sit  up  and  compare  notes. 

The  point  is,  that  Angela  simply  can’t  help  im- 
proving the  occasion.  This  particular  occasion 
didn’t  want  improving.  It  was  me  being  beside 
her  in  a big  red  car  careering  through  various  con- 
tinents (Africa  for  the  moment),  and  that’s  quite 
good  enough.  I am  still  an  artist,  devoted  to 
painting  introspective  pictures  in  a North  London 
studio,  and  getting,  during  this  holiday,  new  im- 
pressions in  the  desert.  Angela  doesn’t  really  ap- 
prove of  art.  She’s  still  very  “ fervent  ” and  a 
most  keen  Catholic  (not  that  I’m  not,  myself),  and 
she  thinks  I ought  to  do  more  for  the  Cause.  I 
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hate  causes.  I wanted,  just  now,  to  be  left  alone 
to  assimilate  the  spirit  and  the  desolateness  of 
Thamugadi.  (For  why,  after  all,  should  I call  it 
Timgad,  like  the  atlases  ? Tim — a mincing 

sound  : and  gad,  a knowing,  swanky  sort  of  noise, 
and  out  of  date  at  that.)  She  was  wanting  me  to 
write  a series  of  snappy  articles  for  the  “ Orthodox 
Echo/’  running  down  Mohammedanism  (which  I 
rather  like) ; and  now,  in  this  ruined  town  of 
Roman  commerce,  she  had  instantly  conceived  a 
serious  study  (for  the  “ Goblin  ”)  to  be  entitled 
“ French  Ideals  In  and  For  North  Africa  ”,  She 
had  indeed.  In  and  For  is  Angela  all  over. 
Anti-clericalism,  Lavigerie,  roads,  the  Foreign 
Legion,  vine-growing,  and  all  that.  I had  then 
begged  her  to  leave  me  alone  for  half  an  hour  to 
study  the  site  and  to  “get  a background ” for  the 
articles.  I even  suggested  doing  a “ literary  im- 
pression ” for  the  “ Giblet  She  and  Dolly  should 
walk  slowly  back  to  the  car,  and  try  to  get  a de- 
cent meal  cooked  for  us  down  there  at  the  tiny 
inn,  so  that  we  should  not  have  to  hurry  back  to 
Batna.  When  they  were  ready,  the  car  would 
toot,  and  Fd  return.  It  was  getting  late,  but  I’d 
still  light  enough  for  a little  pencil- work — not  that 
she  realized  that  was  the  background  I was  after. 
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Dolly  did,  of  course,  so  he  grinned.  Angela 
quoted  Gray’s  “ Elegy  ” (imagine  ! what  she  said 
was  : I’ll  leave  the  ruins  to  darkness  and  to  thee), 
and  off  they  went,  taking  with  them  that  relent- 
less impression  of  efficiency  which  characterizes 
(differently)  the  pair  of  them,  and  utterly  puts  to 
rout  the  shy  and  hesitating  ghosts  who  still  cling 
to  the  crannied  surface  of  places  that  are  trying 
quite  to  die. 

For  I confess  that  I take  practically  no  interest 
in  any  of  these  places  we  scurry  through — or  in- 
deed in  any  places  or  even  persons — if  I can’t  get 
at  what  I imagine  to  be  the  vital  thing  they  live 
by,  or  that  they  lived  by,  if  they’re  dead  ; or  if  I 
can’t  get  into  me  the  feel  of  their  dying  or  re- 
birth if  they  are  in  fact  (as  most  things  are)  in 
process  of  death  or  regeneration.  Now  this  is  a 
subtle  thing,  and  you  have  to  be  in  the  right 
mood  for  it ; and  Angela  and  even  Lindisfarne 
are,  say  what  you  will,  not  favourable  to  that. 

In  justice  to  myself  I must  say  that  I played 
loyally  up  to  Angela.  I walked  about.  I col- 
lected material.  I inspected  the  Free  Library 
bequeathed  to  his  fellow-citizens  by  a misanthrope 
of  seventeen  centuries  ago.  I considered  what 
value  Thamugadi  possessed  strategically  and  com- 
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mercially,  and  I “ compared  and  contrasted  it 99 
with  Lambaesis  next  door,  which  had  perished  so 
completely  while  this  place  still  stood  so  intact. 
I admired  the  Theatre,  and  then  rebuked  myself, 
remembering  how  heavily  it  had  been  restored. 
I did  all  the  orthodox  things.  The  “ Echo  ” was 
still  reverberating  in  my  ears. 

Duty  done,  I let  myself  go  to  pleasure.  There 
should  be  silence  in  my  heaven  for  the  space  of 
half  an  hour.  Nor  was  mystery  reluctant  to  my  de- 
sire. The  “ Echo  ” lost  itself  in  the  immense  quiet 
of  the  plain ; and  the  local  gods — homage  to 
them  ! — exorcised  all  memory  of  the  “ Goblin  ” too. 
The  heaven,  a huge  hollowed  amethyst,  reposed 
with  exquisite  lightness  on  the  far  hills  of  the 
horizon  curving  up  to  meet  it  like  a shallow  cup 
of  earth.  This  globe  was  filled  with  a gentle 
radiance,  falling  evenly  over  everything,  and  mak- 
ing the  sky  and  earth  alike  miraculous,  translucent 
with  a violet  loveliness,  and  the  brown  hills 
(stripped  save  for  a few  scant  grasses,  brown  too 
and  indistinguishable)  mysteriously  incandescent. 

Just  paler  than  the  earth  lay  the  ruined 
Thamugadi,  ruined,  yet  intact  in  death  as  though 
embalmed.  Exhausted  and  bloodless  the  ruins 
lay,  a vast  tragedy  ; empty  articulations  of  streets ; 
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steps  leading  upwards  into  vacuity,  cheated  of 
climbing  footfall ; shrines  and  house-doors  that 
seemed  like  faces  grown  blind,  yet  still  staring  in 
expectancy ; theatres  and  markets  potent  with  no 
idols  more ; ponderous  arches  where  no  soldiers 
should  clank  echoingly  through,  but  perches,  now, 
for  whole  families  of  storks,  pale  gold  or  purple  as 
they  faced,  or  stood  against,  the  west.  Above  all, 
columns  rose,  hundreds  upon  hundreds ; bleached 
ribs,  they,  of  a desiccated  skeleton.  Especially  the 
two  columns  of  the  Capitol  stood  up  emphatic  and 
personal ; but  even  these,  in  the  gradual  blending 
of  all  tints,  were  melting  into  their  undifferentiated 
background. 

For  me,  the  great  glowing  concave  of  the  sky 
rested  so  exactly  on  the  hollowed,  glowing  earth 
only  that  it  might  ensphere  me  and  that  old  city 
in  a heat  and  silence  where  each  subtler  spirit 
might  exhale  its  presence  nor  pass  undetected. 

But  these  rather  pompous  preliminaries  were  of 
no  avail,  except  to  impress  upon  me,  what  I felt 
already,  that  the  surrounding  world  was  tingling 
with  vitality  and  watching  me.  Thamugadi  itself 
resolutely  refused  to  “ come  alive  ” As  I stood 
there,  not  a single  ghost  of  those  old  days  came 
up  to  talk  with  me ; not  a Lindisfarne  rattled 
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down  the  grooved  pavements  in  his  chariot ; no 
maid  nor  matron  approached  the  altars  with 
flower  or  light  or  incense ; not  a baby  played  ball 
among  the  alleys  ; not  a lover  came  to  whisper  to 
the  balconies.  It  was  irrevocably  dead,  that  pagan 
interlude ; why,  even  Christianity  had  passed  that 
way,  and  left  the  huge  skeleton  of  its  monastery, 
and  its  little  central  church  where  men  had  been 
baptized  and  celebrated  Easter.  But  the  fonts 
were  dried,  and  no  spirit  came,  a bubbling  stream, 
a mighty  rushing  wind,  to  fill  them,  and  stir  them, 
and  give  them  souls  for  the  new  life ; no  tongue 
of  flame  fell  to  reanimate  the  paschal  lamps  of  Re- 
surrection. All  these  ghosts  had  long  since  floated 
away ; the  great  evaporation  of  Nature  was  com- 
plete, its  spirit  exhaled  into  the  setting  sun,  and 
the  stream  of  life  merged  into  the  spiritual  deep. 
A skeleton,  a mummy,  if  you  will,  was  left. 

“ Alack  ! ” I murmured.  “ Poor  Angela  would 
write  me  down  a Pantheist ! ” 

So  I returned  towards  the  normal  commonplace  : 
the  world  might  be  well  alive;  but  Thamugadi 
was  just  a lot  of  stones,  accurately  arranged  like 
a Roman  city — a museum.  “ Heavens,”  I reflected, 
“and  now  Pm  thinking  like  a Futurist.”  Now 
many  hard  things  have  been  said  about  my  pictures. 
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but  never  that  they  are  Futurist.  As  a protest, 
I recurred  to  conscious  archeologizing,  and  tried 
to  make  a new  “ Last  Days  of  Pompeii  ” for  Thamu- 
gadi ; but  I knew,  from  the  outset,  that  that 
was  folly,  and  that  to  archeologize  is  but  to  furnish 
the  funeral  vaults  of  history. 

I shook  myself  therefore  irritably  and  walked 
on.  At  any  rate  I had  got  the  colouring  ! It 
was  amethyst  and  powdery  bronze,  with  all  the 
under-tints  of  indigo,  lake,  and  olive,  and  with 
this  I must  content  myself.  Moreover,  observe. 
Not  once  had  I been  sitting  down.  Sitting  down 
on  ruins,  I consider,  has  been  horridly  overdone 
ever  since  Marius.  During  the  whole  of  my  visit 
to  Carthage,  I had  religiously  stood  upright, 
though  it  was  hatefully  hot,  and  every  one  else 
insisted  on  sitting  down  and  quoting  Livy  (I 
think).  And  now,  just  the  other  day  I had  seen 
a disgusting  illustration  of  Anatole  France  (in  a 
huge  cloak)  “Sitting  on  the  Ruins  of  El  Djem”. 
Now  I hate  Anatole  France. 

Well,  I reflected,  I must  give  up  Thamugadi, 
and  I cant  take  a tent  in  the  desert,  so  Fd  better 
get  off  back  to  Batna.  One  saw  “ life,”  I supposed, 
in  Batna.  Was  it  not  a garrison  town,  with  a 
band-kiosk,  and  indecent  newspapers,  and  a church, 
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full  of  spurious  marbles  and  statues  which  would 
have  moved  the  mildest  Arab  to  mockery  ? Gross 
bourgeois  sat  out  there  in  the  evening ; there  was 
electric  light ; ladies  in  Parisian  fashions,  with 
complexions  mauve  beneath  their  veils,  stirred  con- 
temptible reminiscences.  Not  much  of  a place. 
. . . But  undoubtedly,  for  the  recruits,  raw  from 
the  terre  qui  meurt  of  France,  all  this  was  life. 

Suddenly  a tiny  wail,  and  a sob,  reached  me 
as  I dawdled.  I stopped  and  listened.  Un- 
doubtedly, it  was  a baby  beginning  to  cry,  and 
quite  close  to  me.  It  is  a noticeable  and  lament- 
able fact,  that  although  the  Oriental — even  the 
baby — seems  to  do  everything  else — even  laugh — 
differently  from  us,  yet  babies  all  the  world  over, 
in  India  and  America  and  now  here  in  Africa,  cry 
exactly  alike.  To  cry  is  humanity’s  one  spon- 
taneous and  similar  reaction  on  the  universe. 

The  tiny  wail  went  on,  having  in  it  that  heart- 
broken little  sob  which  you  hear  even  when 
puppies  and  kittens  and  other  small  beasts  cry 
each  after  its  kind.  I hunted,  and  soon  I found 
a minute  creature,  all  alone  in  a kind  of  cradle  in 
the  masonry.  Doubtless  it  belonged  to  the  Arabs 
whose  encampments  I had  noticed  upon  the  folded 
hills — striped  tents  flung  flatly,  like  black  and 
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bistre  birds  wounded  and  with  outspread  flounder- 
ing wings.  A few  camels  curved  their  necks 
contemptuously  as  they  stood  beside  them,  or 
squatted,  huddled  heaps,  just  darker  than  the 
ground.  Meanwhile,  the  baby,  in  its  smock  of  a 
tint  invisible  for  squalor,  sat  and  wailed. 

Now  I like  babies ; but  by  no  means  all  babies 
are  fond,  I fear,  of  me.  They  sometimes  turn 
perfectly  rigid  when  I take  them  up,  or  hold  their 
breath,  or  do  other  dreadful  things  till,  panic- 
stricken,  I return  them  to  their  mamma.  But 
this  baby,  when  I took  it  up,  looked  gravely  at 
me,  and  indeed  seized  hold  of  me  by  my  tie ; but 
it  kept  up,  unceasingly,  its  small  plaint  infinite  in 
pathos. 

I said  Ba-Ba  to  it,  an  ejaculation  which  I usually 
find  effective,  and  which  is  by  no  means  un-oriental 
in  sound.  I also  made  some  of  the  noises  you 
make  to  a camel  when  you  want  it  to  go  faster. 
But  after  a few  moments  of  astonished  silence,  the 
baby  began  to  wail  afresh. 

Then  I remembered  the  silver  medal  of  St. 
Christopher  which  takes  care  of  me  when  motoring. 
I stifled  several  serious  scruples  about  offering  to  a 
young  but  presumably  devout  Mohammedan  an 
artistic  presentment  of  the  human  form,  and 
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dangled  the  medal  before  the  baby’s  eyes.  It  im- 
mediately put  out  a fat  hand  and  inserted  the 
silver  disc  (it  was  enormous)  into  its  mouth.  So 
this  again  would  be  a general  reaction  in  infant 
nature. 

And  hereupon  silence  fell  afresh,  and  englobed 
the  two  of  us  in  the  solemn  radiance,  myself,  and 
the  baby  I was  carrying.  And  behold — Thamu- 
gadi  began  to  come  alive,  in  the  person  of  this 
small  thing,  brown  and  dust  colour  like  the 
masonry  and  the  earth.  For  alas  and  alas,  St. 
Christopher  ! you  were  still  a pagan,  I know ; but 
you  were  a giant.  And  you  had  need  to  be,  for 
the  baby  you  carried  was  Christ.  . . . Well,  was  I 
a pagan  ? I hardly  knew,  for  the  moment,  there 
in  that  old  city  growing  murmurous  with  life, 
peeping  at  me  with  secret  eyes.  But  assuredly  I 
was  no  giant.  And  assuredly,  too,  the  baby  in 
my  arms  was  Christ,  a little  thin  brown  Christ, 
linking  to  Himself  in  one  mysterious  personality 
all  worlds.  Yes,  I felt  all  worlds  in  that  tiny 
atom  ; the  brown  hills,  and  the  sunset ; and  my 
dear  Angela  and  her  husband  ; and  all  those  out- 
stretched distances  of  leagues  and  centuries, 
peopled  with  souls  everywhere  and  always  to  be 
numbered  in  His  Plenitude  who  was  the  All  in 
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all,  and  beyond  all.  The  mysteries  of  grace,  of 
the  Indwelling  Spirit,  of  man's  Incorporation 
haunted  me.  I was  grateful ; yet,  when  somehow 
I was  asked  to  carry  this,  the  vision  became  op- 
pressive : I prayed  to  Christ  to  carry  me,  who 
carried  thus  Himself. 

By  great  good  fortune,  the  moment  the  baby 
displayed  symptoms  of  being  tired  of  the  medal, 
its  caitiff  guardian  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a 
very  small  Arab  boy.  He  grinned  a Lindisfarnian 
grin  at  the  sight  of  me  and  the  baby,  and  came 
gurgling  up  and  demanded  a cigarette.  As  that 
was  most  of  the  French  he  knew,  I couldn't  pro- 
long the  conversation  with  real  fluency,  and  I sat 
and  watched  him  (I  confess  I’d  sat  down  by  now) 
puffing  at  one  of  my  delightfulest  Algerians.  I 
wondered  for  the  hundredth  time  at  the  rapid 
changes  through  which  these  Orientals  passed  as  from 
boyhood  they  travelled  towards  the  man.  These 
tiny  vibrant  creatures,  all  steel  springs  beneath 
their  soft  brown  skin — skin  soft  and  brown  even 
when  sharp  collar-bones  and  clear-drawn  ribs  and 
spindle  shanks  and  arms  showed  beneath — these 
chuckling,  cheeky  brats  who  gave  you  no  peace 
when  once  they  got  hold  of  you — how,  in  a few 
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years,  they  changed  ! How  languid  an  adoles- 
cence, when  the  sleepy  eyelids  were  never  save 
half-lifted,  and  the  full  lips  pouted  in  sulky  sweet- 
ness, like  Antinous.  The  heady-scented  flowers 
would  droop,  by  the  ear,  from  beneath  the  turban  ; 
and  faint  shadows  in  the  sensuous  pulp  of  the 
face  would  hint  at  what  new  experiences  moulding 
the  too  plastic  soul  ? As  for  swift-coming  middle 
age,  no  European  were  daring  enough  to  assert  what 
secrets  lurked  beneath  the  Arab  mask.  I had,  no 
doubt,  often  enough  asked  myself  whether  that 
dignity  and  aloof  courtesy  betokened  a forbearance 
due  to  mere  vacuity  of  ideas  ; whether  as  some- 
one said,  the  Sphinx’s  smile  were  by  no  means 
that  of  a thinker  who  had  exhausted  thought, 
but  of  a soul  who  had  never  begun  to  think  at 
all.  Be  that  as  it  might,  I had  fancied  I de- 
tected, in  eyes  that  flashed  though  no  muscle 
moved,  sudden  rancours,  animalities,  ecstasies, 
whole  passions  aflare,  interiorly,  at  the  spark  of 
my  chance  questions. 

Into  this  mysterious  life  these  little  lives  were 
destined  to  proceed. 

But  meanwhile  I had  found  another  medal  (for 
I really  am  pious,  whatever  Angela  may  think), 
of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  this  time.  I gave  it  to 
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the  elder  child.  The  whole  story  of  Lourdes 
seemed,  at  that  moment,  written  for  children. 
There  on  the  medal  knelt  little  Bernadette,  be- 
wildered by  the  loud  wind  that  yet  could  stir  no 
leaf,  and  by  the  eddying  glimmer  in  the  rock. 
The  wind  whispered  into  words;  the  eddy  swirled 
and  swayed,  orbing  itself  about  the  tremulous 
Figure  at  its  heart.  It  was  Mary,  shown  in  the 
semblance  of  a very  young  girl,  Bernadette’s  own 
age  and  stature,  and,  like  her  children,  manifest  in 
cloudy  blue  and  white.  Roses  flickered,  like  sun- 
rise, on  her  bare  feet,  and  a milky  rosary  slid 
through  slender  fingers.  . . . From  every  conti- 
nent eyes  turned  in  ecstasy  towards  that  grotto  ; 
even  scorched  Africa  was  touched  by  the  spell,  and 
the  virginal  white  feet  had  settled,  there,  in  the 
church  at  Batna.  Soldiers,  and  women  broken  by 
destiny,  strayed  into  it  and  felt  upon  their  fore- 
head that  snowy  influence  from  France,  and  let 
their  memories  and  hopes  float  back  to  a child- 
hood spent  immaculate  beneath  those  praying 
hands.  And  here  in  desert  Thamugadi,  the  spray 
of  the  miraculous  fountain  was  falling  cool  upon 
my  thoughts.  Might  not  the  desert  blossom  like 
the  rose — the  unfading  roses  Mary  had  gathered, 
smiling,  for  her  adornment  ? 
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I recommended  these  children  to  the  child- 
mother. 

They  needed  her.  An  Arab  came,  like  a shadow 
from  the  shadowy  ruins,  where  the  brown  had 
darkened  into  black,  and  the  violet  light  was  long 
ago  become  opal  and  then  just  tremulous  irid- 
escence. He  came  towards  us  and  I asked  him  at 
once  if  he  knew  the  children. 

“ Of  course,”  he  said,  and  named  their  father, 
Hadj  ben  Shiref. 

" He  is  Khabyle,”  added  he. 

“ And  their  mother  ? ” asked  I,  still  half-occu- 
pied with  Lourdes. 

“ She  was  of  Constantine,”  he  answered. 

“ How  ‘ was  ’ ? ” said  I.  “ Is  she  dead  then  ? ” 

“ No,  no,”  he  replied.  “ But  Hadj  divorced 
her” 

“ Why  ? ” I asked,  sans  fagons. 

“ She  was  always  crying  ” he  said  nonchal- 
antly. 

“ And  what’ll  become  of  the  children  ? ” I went 
on. 

“ Perhaps  they’ll  go  back  to  Khabylia  with 
Hadj,”  he  suggested.  Presumably  the  Moslem 
regulations  could  be  eluded  thus  at  will. 

“ But,”  I urged,  “ what’ll  become  of  her  ?” 
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I pictured  to  myself  the  divorced  woman,  “ al- 
ways crying”.  Was  she  to  cry  less,  henceforward  ? 
Was  she  content  to  relinquish  the  groping  of  those 
small  hands  about  her  face,  or  the  tuggings  of  her 
sturdy  small  son,  at  her  skirts  ? 

“ She  ? ” said  he.  “ She’ll  go  back  to  her  people 
at  Souk-Ahras.” 

“ But  supposing  she’s  not  got  any,”  I said,  “ or 
they’re  too  poor  to  take  her  in  ? ” 

“ Oh,  there’s  always  some  one.” 

I was  obstinate. 

“ Suppose  there  was  no  one  ? ” 

“ Alors  elle  s’en  irait  en  bas”  said  he,  non- 
chalantly as  ever. 

I shuddered,  recalling  what  I’d  seen  of  Constan- 
tine en  bas. 

Just  then  the  motor  tooted. 

I got  up  to  pick  my  way  down  the  uneven 
flagged  streets  of  Thamugadi,  when  to  my  delight 
the  small  boy  seized  hold  of  my  hand  and  trotted 
firmly  along  beside  me.  The  Arab,  carrying  the 
baby,  stalked  behind.  Soon  I could  see  the 
twinkling  lamp  of  the  inn,  and  the  halo  of  light 
where  the  motor  stood,  a black  patch,  with  its 
insolent  acetylenes  turned  away  from  me. 

My  half-hour’s  space  of  silence  was  over,  and  it 
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had  ended  in  a confused  hubbub  of  low  voices  in 
which  the  phrase  en  has , en  has  recurred  and  re- 
curred to  the  beat  of  my  steps.  Thamugadi  was 
alive  enough  now,  with  the  old  innermost  throb  of 
the  world's  instinct ; the  savage  will  to  live,  to  see 
one's  sons,  to  thrust  forward  impetuously,  disre- 
garding the  weak,  or  thrusting  them  en  has  to 
die.  Life  appeared  to  be  a blind  and  brutal 
thing — worse  than  a loveless  parody,  for  this 
fundamental  force  seemed  to  me  the  truth,  the 
reality.  St.  Christopher  had  no  more  meaning 
for  me  at  all.  I stumbled  in  the  sultry  shadows. 
To  mind  and  body  alike  the  atmosphere  had  be- 
come a burden. 

The  elder  child  was  quick  to  guess  part  at  least 
of  this ; and  with  a pleased  squeal  he  pulled  me 
along  towards  the  fountain,  where  the  small 
Roman  boy,  perched  on  his  pillar,  watches  the 
cool  water  flowing,  as  no  doubt  it  had  flowed, 
thereabouts,  each  scorching  day  and  frosty  or 
suffocating  night,  through  centuries.  My  little 
Arab,  all  glee,  showed  me  how  to  drink  from  the 
dark  runnel. 

In  irritated  unison,  Dolly’s  voice  and  Angela's 
were  heard  exhorting  me  to  hurry. 

But  I was  not  for  hurrying. 
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I might  have  heard  the  flowing  of  that  cool 
water,  had  I listened,  even  in  my  heaven  of 
silence,  and  across  the  hubbub  of  demons  follow- 
ing it,  and  I might  hear  it  henceforward,  though 
the  noisier  life  should  summon  me  never  so  loudly, 
trickling  and  tinkling  through  the  dead,  stony 
cities  of  existence  and  the  barren  deserts  of  the 
soul.  The  cup  for  all  time  has  been  canonized, 
and  is  the  Grail  : the  cold  water,  living  and  freely 
given,  cannot  but  be  the  imperishable  Spirit. 

“ It’s  been  sad,”  I said  to  myself ; “ it’s  been 
heart-breakingly  sad  : but  I wouldn't  have  missed 
it  for  the  world.  And,  I don't  want  to  go  away : 
no,  I don't.”  And  I wanted  to  make  three  taber- 
nacles. Many  things  had  been  transfigured  at 
Thamugadi.  However,  it  was  clearly  my  business 
to  descend  from  that  hill,  and  rejoin  my  friends. 
“ And,”  I reflected,  “ I can  always  think  backwards 
and  reconstruct  all  this  when  Dolly's  home  again, 
and  I go  round  and  see  them  in  Berkeley  Square.” 

Yes ! incredible  as  it  may  seem,  yet  it  is  true 
that  I did,  in  this  strange  night  at  Thamugadi, 
recall  that  elect  enclosure.  I saw  the  great 
beeches,  not  to  be  touched  for  grime ; the  dismal 
central  shed,  topped  with  its  funerary  urn;  the 
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grudging  nymph — ah  ! that  was  it.  The  jolly 
little  Roman  boy  presiding  over  the  antique 
source,  had  called  up  in  my  drift  of  memories  that 
chilly  maiden,  pouring  her  scant  waters  to  the  line 
of  unappreciative  cabmen.  . . . 

I chuckled  and  went  off  towards  the  car.  The 
small  boy  trotted  away  with  the  grateful  Arab  (it 
was  no  medal  I had  given  him  !),  and  I watched 
them  vanish  with  a heart  less  full  of  torment  and 
confusion  than  of  gaiety. 

“ There’s  no  confounded  hurry,”  said  I,  getting 
into  my  dust  coat,  for  Angela  was  already  in  the 
car,  and  dinner,  clearly,  was  to  be  at  Batna.  “ Two 
youthful  unbelievers  have  been  earning  a heavenly 
recompense  by  giving  me  cold  water  from  that 
fountain.” 

No  ! I can  not  help  teasing  Angela  ! 

“Ah,”  began  Angela  quickly,  “ but ” 

Her  voice  was  theological.  I interrupted. 

“ O,  chuck  it,  Angela,”  I said.  “ Don’t  argue. 
They  did  it,  and  they’ll  go  to  heaven  for  it,  as 
you’ll  see  if  you’re  lucky  enough  to  meet  ’em  there. 
Now,  d’you  suppose  your  two  kids  [Angela  now 
has,  I may  mention,  two — well,  angelic  infants, 
called  Michael  and  Gabrielle  respectively.  He’s  a 
long-suffering  sort  of  chap,  is  Dolly ; but  he  gave 
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them  all  his  own  set  of  names  too,  after  all  : well 
— ] d’you  suppose  your  two  kids  would  offer  me  a 
cup  of  cold  water  from  your  Berkeley  Square 
Hebe  (it  is  Hebe,  isn’t  it  ?),  especially  if  I came 
along  disguised  as  a Socialist  ? Not  they.” 

Here  Dolly  displayed  his  rather  obvious  tact. 
“ Come  along,  old  chap,”  said  he,  “ dinner’s  off : 
but  there’s  some  decentish  coffee  for  you  if  you 
don’t  keep  it  waiting  too  long.” 

“ Don’t  worry  about  him,  Adolphus,”  answered 
Angela.  “ He’s  had  quite  as  much  cold  water  as 
is  good  for  him.” 

“ I have  indeed,  dear  old  thing,”  said  I a trifle 
ruefully,  and  made  for  the  coffee. 

It  was  delicious ; but  perhaps  I still  looked  a 
little  glum,  for  the  chauffeur,  who  had  been  watch- 
ing me  severely,  first  shook  his  head,  and  then 
opened  his  mouth  and  spoke : — 

“ It’s  a queer  thing,”  he  said,  “ but  you  can’t  get 
no  coffee  abroad  like  what  you  can  in  England.” 
Stunned  by  this  oracle,  we  uttered  no  further 
word,  but  the  motor  thundered  forth  tempestu- 
ously along  the  road  to  Batna. 


THE  PALIMPSEST. 

Now  Spring  re-wakes  the  mind  to  memory ; 

Fresh  rises  in  thy  heart  that  distant  joy 
When  thine  should  be  for  playmate  a God-boy  : 

And,  bow’d  thy  soul’s  dim  palimpsest  to  scan, 

Thou  shalt  re-hear  God’s  silent  Word-made-Man — 
Re-hear  the  Song  that  echoes  endlessly. 

E.  B. 

Close  below  the  little  inn  of  El  Kantara,  where 
we  halted  on  our  southward  course,  the  river 
tumbled  noisily  over  rocks.  Between  the  two 
sheer  mountain  ranges  it  had  run  westwards,  and 
here,  where  the  cliffs  closed  in,  it  doubled  back 
upon  itself.  Then,  escaping  through  the  famous 
gorge,  it  whispered  for  a moment  among  the 
myriad  palms  of  the  oasis,  only  to  be  drained  dry, 
an  instant  afterwards,  by  the  desert  fringe  of  the 
Sahara. 

In  the  river  were  Lindisfarne  and  I.  Yes  ! 
Lindisfarne  and  I were  lying  with  the  water  sluic- 
ing over  us,  and  a hot,  broad  stone  between  us,  low 
enough  to  talk  across  easily.  Like  liquid  emeralds 
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the  water  lay  in  the  pools;  like  diamonds,  it 
splashed  into  spray ; the  stones  were  dazzling 
white.  Breathless,  some  dim  pink  flowers,  star- 
ring the  olive  foliage,  fenced  the  northern  bank : 
breathless  above  them  stood  plumy  palms,  shelter- 
ing the  inn ; and,  yellow-grey,  shadowed  with 
faint  indigo,  wan  and  wasted  in  the  terrific  heat, 
the  cliffs  struck  upwards  into  a steel-blue  sky. 

Into  the  river  the  sun  poured  his  fierce  flame, 
but  was  conquered ; and  under  sun  and  water,  our 
heads  turbanned  with  twisted  vine,  Lindisfarne 
and  I tasted  joys  of  Paradise. 

Suddenly  Lindisfarne  said  “ Hullo,”  and  broke 
the  spell. 

I looked  up  lazily.  Twenty  yards  down  the 
bank  stood  an  Arab,  muffled  in  white,  but  with 
brown,  stalwart  legs  naked  for  the  water.  He 
strode  down  into  it,  stooped,  and  flung  water 
heavenwards  with  both  hands.  I was  mystified  : 
was  this  a ritual  ablution  ? a prayer  . . . ? 

“ That  chap,”  said  Dolly,  “ might  be  John  the 
Baptist,  and  this  the  Jordan,  what  ?” 

This  was  so  amazing  a flight  of  imagination,  for 
Dolly,  that  I slipped  in  my  place  through  sheer 
astonishment  and  swallowed  a lot  of  water.  When 
I had  recovered,  the  Arab,  I found,  had  come 
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along  the  pebbly  path  among  the  bushes,  and 
was  standing  quite  close  to  us,  arrested  (as  people 
always  are)  by  the  charm  of  my  brother-in-law’s 
grin. 

“ Salaam”  said  Lindisfarne  encouragingly. 

“ Bon  jour,  messieurs”  said  the  Arab,  showing 
his  teeth. 

“ Snubbed  ! ” I said  to  Dolly  with  satisfaction, 
and  proceeded  to  ask  the  Arab,  in  French,  where 
he  was  going.  He  was  on  a message  to  the 
shepherd  who,  morning  and  evening,  we  had  seen 
pass  that  way  with  an  immense  flock  of  black 
goats.  We  made  conversation.  I asked  about 
the  native  villages,  negro  and  Arab,  perched  above 
the  oasis.  No,  said  he,  they  were  none  of  them 
Christians — well,  perhaps  a few,  but  one  knew 
why  that  was ; and  even  these  had  left. 

“ So  you  don’t  like  having  Christians  here  ? >y 
said  I. 

“ Monsieur  will  understand  that  it  is  the  re- 
ligion of  the  French,”  he  replied.  “Monsieur  will 
no  doubt  be  a Christian,  being  French  ? ” 

I blushed  with  pleasure,  even  in  the  water,  at 
this  unlooked  for  compliment. 

Lindisfarne,  uncomplimented,  blushed  from  sheer 
annoyance. 
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“ We’re  both  Christians,”  he  said,  aggressively, 
“ but  we’re  not  French.  And  I suppose  you  think 
we’ll  go  to  hell  for  it  ? ” 

The  Arab  waved  a deprecatory  hand. 

“ Well,  but  you  do,  don’t  you  ? ” insisted 
Dolly. 

“The  marabouts  say  so,”  rejoined  the  other. 

“ But  don’t  you  believe  ’em  ? ” pursued  Dolly. 

“ Well,”  said  the  Arab,  “ it  is  my  religion  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  but  one  God  ; so  if  you  wor- 
ship God,  clearly  He  is  the  same  as  mine.  And 
so,  if  Monsieur  has  (as  one  can  see)  bon  coeur , he 
will  not  go  to  hell.  But  that  is  not  what  the 
marabouts  say.” 

“And  what  else,”  said  my  brother-in-law,  “is 
your  religion  ? ” 

“ To  do  no  harm  to  anyone ; to  drink  no  wine  ; 
to  eat  no  pork;  and  to  observe  Ramadan,”  said 
the  Arab  very  gravely. 

“And,”  said  I,  “have  you  heard  of  Jesus 
Christ  ? ” 

“ Yes,”  said  he,  “ Sidi  Isa  was  a marabout.” 

“ And  do  you  pray  to  him  ? ” I asked.  “For 
you  do  pray  to  marabouts,  I think  ? ” 

“ Well,”  said  he,  “ Sidi  Isa  was  a Jew;  and  I 
only  pray  to  Arab  marabouts.” 
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“And  you  know  nothing,  perhaps/’  I ventured, 
“ of  his  Mother,  Miriam  ? ” 

“ Our  books,  I have  heard,”  he  answered,  “ tell 
us  that  she,  like  her  Son,  was  untouched  by  Satan, 
but.  . . 


He  then  grinned  suddenly,  and  disappeared  up 
the  ravine. 

“Fine  built  chap,”  said  I,  skilled  in  the  tortu- 
ous approaches  to  an  argument  with  Lindisfarne. 

“ Queer  thing,”  said  he,  blurredly  (for  he  was 
almost  submerged),  “ his  making  religion  a matter 
of  nationality.  But  deuced  cheek,”  he  added,  ex- 
ploding mildly,  “his  pretending  to  take  you  for 
a beastly  Frenchman.  He  might  have  seen  you 
weren’t,  from  your  accent,  let  alone  your  clothes.” 
Here  he  peered  over  at  me  and  grinned. 

“ I haven’t  got  an  accent,”  I said,  swallowing 
my  wrath,  “ nor  any  clothes  for  that  matter, 
and  anyhow  I was  rather  flattered.” 

“ You  would  be,”  he  said  callously.  “ But  Fve 
observed  that  when  these  black  chaps  come  across 
the  Frenchman,  they  don’t  take  on  Christianity, 
but  sooner  or  later  they  let  their  own  religion 


“ I shouldn’t  care,”  said  I, 
missionaries  out  among  ’em.” 


“ to  be  one  of  those 
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“ No,”  he  said.  “ You’d  have  a fairly  thin 
time  of  it.  Yes,  I expect  you’d  have  a most  re- 
markably moderate  sort  of  time.” 

Clearly  Lindisfarne  was  too  comfortable  to 
talk  sense  even  when  I goaded  him  thus  with 
platitudes.  I tried  contentiousness. 

“ All  European  education  is  bad  for  natives,”  I 
asserted.  “ Look  at  India.” 

“ D’you  mean  to  say,  you  outsider,”  cried  he, 
roused  at  last,  “ that  our  great  Empire  with  its 
ideals  and  traditions  is  unsuited  to  India  or.  . . . 
You  stick  to  your  studio.” 

But  suddenly  I felt  bored. 

“ Oh,  keep  that  for  the  hustings,”  I said  snap- 
pishly. Then  suddenly  I had  a vision  of  Lindis- 
farne stump-orating,  his  yellow  shock  of  hair 
matted  with  the  water  and  turbanned  with  vine- 
leaves,  and  the  rest  of  him — well,  I cackled. 

Long  practice  has  made  Dolly  quite  uncannily 
clever  at  interpreting  my  cackles.  He  jumped  up 
and  began  to  fight.  But  it  was  too  hot  to  fight, 
and  I bolted  for  my  towels,  and  gradually  we 
climbed  back  to  the  inn. 

But  the  fancies  he  had  stirred  kept  floating 
round  me.  How  would  I play  the  Baptist  to 
these  peoples  . . .?  I wondered  further  when, 
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very  early  next  morning,  I climbed  the  southward 
rocks  looking  to  the  desert.  Everything,  in  that 
false  dawn,  was  grey  and  unsubstantial,  without 
perspective,  and  the  rocks  were  as  the  sand,  shadow- 
less. The  earth  was  without  form  and  empty : 
the  distance  had  no  limits  or  horizon.  . . . Sud- 
denly, below  me  I saw  a tiny  phantom  moving. 
It  was  my  little  shepherd,  and  on  his  reed  he 
played  the  immemorial  cadences  of  the  East. 
Just  as  all  sense  of  place  had  left  me,  so,  as  I 
listened,  I fell  away,  as  it  seemed,  from  time. 
And  when,  on  a sudden,  the  true  dawn  began  to 
come,  I felt  that  I was  back  when  the  world  was 
made.  . . . The  breath  of  God  was  borne  over 
the  face  of  the  desert ; the  infinite  brooding  wings 
stirred  slightly,  and  their  feathers  floated  waver- 
ing. . . . Even  as  the  impress  of  a seal  or  the 
folds  of  a draped  garment,  so  things  took  sub- 
stance and  texture  and  a value ; He  commanded 
the  morning  and  caused  the  day-spring  to  know 
its  place.  . . . God  sent  forth  his  spirit,  and  all 
was  re-created  ; He  renewed  the  face  of  the  earth. 
. . . Rapidly  the  light  gathered,  passing  from 
pearl  to  palest  gold  and  rose,  till,  beneath  a sap- 
phire sky  the  morning  stars  sang  together  and  all 
the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy.  Above  the  sap- 
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phire  pavement  was  God's  throne,  and  beneath 
the  throne  and  the  terrible  crystal  great  flaming 
glories  passed  . . . flashes,  and  circles,  and  a fire 
infolding  itself.  . . . And  always  the  small  shep- 
herd played  his  summoning  spell,  and  the  spirit  of 
that  whole  Orient  history  breathed  round  me : this 
was  the  elect  land  . . . here  were  the  privileged 
mountains  of  the  Lord  . . . here  in  that  little  lad 
was  concentrated  all  God's  Israel,  from  the  pilgrim 
Abraham  to  the  Baptist.  . . . 

Yes ! as  he  sat  there,  I perceived  in  him  the  boy 
Baptist,  who  gathered  into  his  mysterious  child- 
hood the  pouring  stream  of  those  twice  ten 
centuries.  For,  as  the  child-precursor  sat  there 
on  his  rocks,  lonely  and  brooding  over  Israel's 
past  and  future,  he  identified  with  himself  the 
saints  and  heroes  of  that  tale,  and  knew  himself 
incorporate  with  a vast  multitude.  When  in  the 
night  the  host  of  Heaven  trooped  golden  and 
glorious  over  the  sky,  he  was  Abraham,  bidden 
by  God  to  count,  if  he  could,  the  stars.  ...  So 
should  his  seed  be.  In  the  high  noon,  over  at  the 
horizon  the  desert  lay,  a long  streak  of  brimstone 
brilliancy  and  crystals,  shooting  up  myriad,  myriad 
glassy  arrows,  altering  the  solid  blue.  So  should 
his  seed  be,  innumerable.  And  yet  all  Israel 
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should  go  astray  . . . and  when  in  the  scarlet 
sunset  the  scirocco  should  whirl  clouds  of  smoky 
sand  into  the  air,  he  would  plead,  still  Abraham, 
“ Ah,  let  not  the  Lord  be  angry  ...  if  there  be 
ten  found  righteous.  . . .”  Yet  might  he  not  save 
the  cities  doomed  to  burn.  And  all  night  he 
would  wrestle,  as  Jacob,  with  the  Angel,  and  the 
sun  would  rise  on  his  exhaustion  ; or,  in  the 
dreams  of  consolation,  each  rocky  stairway  rose  to 
heaven,  peopled  with  awful  Presences  practising 
their  Ascent  and  Descent  upon  the  distant  Son  of 
Man  ; and,  in  the  morning,  each  crag  would  glisten 
in  the  sunlight  as  though  anointed  pillars,  Beth- 
El,  Houses  of  God.  And  the  very  thorns  around 
him  would  shiver  into  smoky  radiance,  and  in  the 
gorges  the  unutterable  Name  would  echo,  and 
again  the  ubiquitous  Presence  wTould  make  him 
Moses,  and  force  him  to  intercession  for  the  people. 
And  he  felt  himself  Holy  to  the  Lord,  and  the 
desert  became  the  place  of  wandering ; and  the 
mountain,  Sinai ; or  Pisgah,  with  the  radiant  land 
of  promise  spread  beneath  it.  And  ever  in  the 
naive  rhythms  of  the  ancient  narratives  of  his 
folk,  fresh  and  keen  like  a morning  air,  or  in  the 
stately  incense-laden  phrasing  of  the  priests,  or  in 
the  mellow  rhetoric  of  the  Second  Law,  always  as 
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Moses  would  he  be  called  upon  to  pray,  holding  up 
his  hands,  for  the  perverse  and  chosen  people,  that 
there  were  such  an  heart  in  them  that  they  would 
fear  Him  and  keep  His  commandments  always, 
that  it  might  be  well  with  them,  and  with  their 
sons  for  ever  ! For  He  had  found  them  in  a de- 
sert land,  in  the  waste  howling  wilderness ; He 
compassed  Israel  about ; He  cared  for  him ; He 
kept  him  as  the  apple  of  His  eye  : as  an  eagle  that 
fluttereth  over  her  young  He  spread  abroad  His 
pinions,  He  took  them,  He  bare  them  on  His 
pinions,  the  Lord  alone  did  lead  them.  . . . Ah, 
that  men  would  therefore  praise  the  Lord.  . . . 

And  he  was  Samson,  struggling  to  snap  the 
bands  that  bound,  in  him,  all  Israel  : and  he  was 
Gideon,  faint,  yet  pursuing  God’s  enemies,  to  rout 
them,  and  God’s  Word,  to  overtake  it.  . . . 

And  when  life  leapt  in  his  veins,  he  was  David, 
the  slayer  of  lion  and  bear  and  giant ; the  rocks 
rang  to  his  echoing  music ; his  heart  yearned  for 
some  diviner  Jonathan  whose  love  for  him  were 
wonderful,  passing  the  love  of  women  . . . and 
his  soul  sickened  when  his  own  son  Absalom,  Ab- 
salom, his  son,  stole  the  hearts  of  the  Children  of 
Israel  from  their  King ; and  out  of  the  depths  he 
cried  unto  the  God  who  might  create  in  him  a 
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clean  heart,  who  should  not  take  from  him  his  holy 
spirit,  but  restore  him  and,  in  him,  Israel,  gather- 
ing him  from  the  four  corners  of  the  world,  carry- 
ing him  on  eagle’s  wings,  or  as  a father  bears  his 
son. 

And  the  humble  child,  identifying  himself  in 
turn  with  each  of  those  erring  leaders  who  had  se- 
duced the  people,  and  sent  them  lusting  after 
emptiness  and  false  gods,  was  forced  too  by  the 
power  within  him  to  feel  himself  one  with  the 
Prophets  also,  as  each  new  hero  stood  up  to  cry 
aloud  in  the  Name  of  Yahweh.  And  he  was 
Isaiah,  proclaiming  Immanuel ; and  as,  in  his  re- 
sonant ravines,  his  voice  had  made  to  echo  the 
music  of  those  great  books  of  Psalms,  so  would  he 
chant  the  mysterious  prophetic  poems,  and  across 
his  horizon  there  would  pass  the  Suffering  Servant, 
the  Man  of  Sorrows ; and  again,  he  would  cry 
with  anguish  that  God  would  rend  the  heavens, 
that  He  would  come  down,  that  the  mountains 
might  flow  down  at  his  presence,  and  that  He 
would  repeat  the  terrible  things  of  Sinai ; and  yet 
again,  that  at  His  coming  the  wilderness  and  the 
parched  land  might  be  glad,  and  the  desert  rejoice 
and  blossom  like  the  autumn  rose,  blossom  abun- 
dantly, and  rejoice,  with  joy  and  singing,  having 
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the  glory  of  Lebanon  and  the  loveliness  of  Carmel 
and  of  Sharon  ; for  in  the  wilderness,  waters  should 
break  out,  and,  in  the  desert,  streams ; and  the 
mirage  of  the  sand  should  become  a lake,  and  the 
thirsty  ground,  pools  of  water.  So  various,  but 
always  so  refreshing,  should  the  Coming  be ; and 
with  Jeremiah’s  exquisite  elegiacs,  he  would  greet, 
on  the  Lord’s  behalf,  the  repentant  people  : — 

I have  remembered  for  thee  the  affection  of  thy  youth, 
The  love  of  thine  espousals, 

How  thou  wentest  after  Me  in  the  wilderness, 

In  a land  not  sown. 

Israel  was  Holiness  to  the  Lord.  . . . 

And  when  the  expectation  seemed  too  long, 
Habakkuk  reassured  him  that  the  vision  was  in- 
deed for  the  appointed  time,  that  it  panted  to- 
wards the  end,  and  should  not  lie  ; though  it  tarry, 
wait  for  it,  because  it  will  surely  come,  and  it  will 
not  delay,  and  the  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters 
cover  the  sea. 

Standing  there,  with  the  glowing  distance  in 
his  eyes,  and  the  silence  of  the  Eastern  noontide 
all  about  him,  he  would  lift  up  his  hands,  and, 
speaking  to  all  centuries  and  all  the  world,  exclaim 
that  all  flesh  should  be  silent,  for  that  Yahweh 
had  waked  up  from  his  holy  habitation ; Yahweh 
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was  in  His  holy  temple : let  all  the  earth  keep 
silence  before  Him.  And  in  the  silence  he  cried, 
“0,  Yahweh,  revive  thy  work  in  the  midst  of  the 
years : in  the  midst  of  the  years  make  thou  it 
known  . . .”  and  it  was  answered  him  that  a 
deathless  day  was  imminent,  a day  when  the  light 
should  be,  not  brightness  first,  then  gloom, — but 
one  Day,  known  to  Yahweh ; not  day,  and  not 
night ; but  it  should  come  to  pass,  that  at  evening 
time  there  should  be  light ; and  in  that  unearthly 
radiance  the  living  waters  should  go  forward  from 
Jerusalem.  . . . 

Such  were  the  dreams  and  the  yearnings  of  the 
mysterious  child  who  should  be  taken  for  the 
Christ,  but  who  yet  was  not  He.  . . . 

I explained  all  this  to  Angela  and  Dolly  while 
we  dined  early  under  the  big  mulberry  trees  in 
front  of  the  inn,  before  motoring  on  to  Ain  Saf. 
Three  little  Arab  boys  watched  us  ; and  the  genial 
French  innkeeper,  his  wife  and  some  servants 
dined  a little  further  off. 

“ Angela/'  said  I,  “ look  at  those  innkeepers. 
They've  simply  melted  into  the  local  population 
in  more  ways  than  you'd  have  thought  possible. 
They're  practically  Arabs  in  one  whole  part  of 
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themselves.  And  they’re  bringing  the  natives 
quite  a long  way  towards  their  own  habits.  Well, 
if  we  want  to  make  these  people  Christians,  we’ve 
got  to  get  hold  of  their  religious  way  of  looking 
at  things — get  hold  of  the  way  their  mind  works, 
and  see  what  pictures  it’s  got  in  it,  what  assump- 
tions and  premisses,  what  arguments  it  likes  to 
make  or  accept,  what  it  leaves  out  and  how  it 
makes  perspectives — and  why  they’re  as  different 
from  us  as  the  Sahara  is  from  Salisbury  Plain. 
Or  the  Campagna  of  Rome.” 

“Well,”  said  she,  “do  you  want  me  to  become 
half  a Mohammedan  in  order  to  make  them  half 
Christian  ? No  thank  you.” 

“ No,”  I said.  “ But  the  fact  remains  that  before 
John  the  Baptist  could  be  understood  by  the 
people  he  talked  to,  he  had  to  think  as  they  did 
and  have  his  mind  educated  in  their  traditional, 
why,  structural , way,  and  had  to  speak  spon- 
taneously in  their  fashion.  And  so  did  our 
Lord.” 

“Anyone  understands,”  she  said,  “if  only  a 
person  talks  sense.” 

“ Well,”  I answered,  “ I’m  not  complacent  enough 
to  tell  whether  that  Hindu  chap  Josephine  had  at 
her  Afternoon  [Josephine  is  a cousin  of  ours,  and 
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is  considered  liberal,  and  not  wholly  to  be  ap- 
proved of.  She  has  religio-intellectual  Afternoons, 
and  you  breathe  at  them  a rarefied  atmosphere, 
and  get  transferred  for  the  time  to  a Higher  Plane. 
They  breed  bad  reactions.  Well — ],  I wouldn’t 

dare  to  assert  he  talked  sheer  nonsense ” 

“ I should  hope  not,”  said  Angela,  playing  into 
my  hands. 

“ Exactly,”  I retorted.  “ And  yet  you  confessed 
that  he  took  hold  of  everything  from  the  opposite 
end  to  you,  and  that  even  so  his  ideas  never  stood 
still  for  you  to  look  at,  but  turned  into  something 
else  before  you’d  caught  hold  properly.  You 
think  of  a globe  as  a sort  of  tight  balloon ; 
or  a — a — an  empty  ball ; or  a big  solid  pill  : he 
saw  it  more  like  a blossoming  rose,  or  a sun  shin- 
ing everywhere  in  all  directions : and  these  modern 
chaps, — you  start  from  sticky  lumps  of  fact ; they, 
from  a quivering  interplay  of  forces.  It’s  simply 
no  good  talking  till  you’ve  got  their  standpoint, 
even  to  help  you  to  understand  your  own.” 

“But,  my  dear  Charles,”  she  said,  “in  religion, 
my  standpoint’s  the  right  one.  You  don’t  sug- 
gest that  these  Arabs  have  got  any  light  to  throw 
for  me  on  Christianity  ? ” 

“ Why  not  ? ” I asked.  “ Ideas  aren’t  sort  of 
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cubes  of  granite  set  one  beside  the  other.  One 
throws  light  not  only  on  the  other,  but  into  the 
other.  They’re  rays  of  light  which  interpenetrate. 
Each  new  one  alters  all  the  rest.  You  can’t  see 
Mohammedanism  at  close  quarters — here,  for  in- 
stance— without  thinking  everything , Christianity 
included,  in  a new  sort  of  way.” 

Dolly’s  eyebrows  went  up.  As  for  Angela’s, 
they  simply  vanished  into  her  curls. 

“ But  my  dear  Charles,”  she  began,  “ this  is 
sheer ” 

“ No  it  isn't,  Angela,”  I interrupted.  “ I tell 
you  it’s  not  Don’t  bully  me.  What  I said  was, 
that  you  understand  it  in  a new  way.  A richer 
and  fuller  way.  There’s  not  less  in  it,  but  more 
in  it.  You  don’t  lose  one  jot  nor  tittle  of  what 
you  believed,  but  you  see  it  more  splendidly  the 
more  you  know  about  God’s  world  and  of  the  souls 
of  His  creatures.  Because  the  more  you  see  of 
them,  the  more  you  see  of  Him.  Now  look  at 
these  mosques ” 

“ They’re  as  bad  as  Presbyterian  chapels,”  she 
said. 

‘‘Well,”  I demurred,  “I  can’t  feel  it.  To  my 
mind  there’s  more  of  God  in  Mohammedanism  as 
such  than  in  Calvinism  as  such.  A corrupt  Chris- 
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tianity  is  worse  than  what  falls  short  of  a Chris- 
tianity its  never  yet  become.  Now  a Presbyterian 
chapel  is  bare  and  cold ; mosques  are  austere : 
chapels  are  worldly ; mosques  simply  tingle  with 
a kind  of  elemental  worship — recollectedness  ? 
prayerfulness?  spirituality  . . .?  let’s  just  say 
worship.  In  Christianity,  outside  the  Catholic 
Church,  they’re  forgetting  how  to  worship.  These 
men  still  know  ; they  adore : they  have  a few — too 
few — ideas  about  God,  but  they're  enormous.  . . . 
Now  it’s  an  enormous  thing  if  one  realizes,  owing 
to  seeing  Mohammedans,  what  worship  ought  to 
be  in  our  own  religion — better  than  theirs,  of 
course  ; but  in  our  times  of  philanthropy  and  zeal 
and  sermons  and  pious  books  we’re  forgetting  how 
to  worship.  ...” 

“ My  dear  good  boy,”  she  exclaimed,  getting  up 
with  a rustling  noise,  “ you’re  going  out  of  your 
depth.  If  you  were  seen  a little  more  often  at 
your  Sodality  meetings,  according  to  what  I’m  told, 
it  wouldn’t  be  at  all  a bad  thing  ; worship  indeed  ! ” 

Now  it  is  indeed  the  fact  that  I’m  a bit  slack  at 
the  Sodality.  So  what  could  I say  ? I shut  up. 
Besides,  Angela  was  disturbed.  Besides,  I do 
tease  her  a bit  too  much.  Even  Dolly  looked  a 
little  worried. 
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“Come  on,  old  boy,”  I said.  “We’ve  got  to 
buck  up  if  we’re  to  reach  Ain  Saf  to-night.” 

It  would  really  have  been  cool  enough  to  start 
before  dinner;  but  Angela  had  thought  not. 
However,  in  a few  moments  the  car  was  ready,  and 
we  began  our  rather  silent  drive. 

We  plunged  through  the  blackening  country 
southwards.  Soon  the  acetylenes  lit  no  more  than 
phantom-grey  mounds  of  earth,  crumbling  cliffs  of 
wadys,  and  salt-crusted  surfaces  where  lakes  might 
be  imagined.  It  was  a land  of  darkness  and  of  the 
shadow  of  death  : a land  of  thick  darkness,  as 
darkness  itself,  of  the  shadow  of  death,  without 
any  order,  and  where  the  light  was  as  darkness. 
Suddenly,  in  that  pool  of  stifling  blackness  shone 
the  lights  of  Ain  Saf.  Into  the  astonished  town 
we  drove,  disembarking  at  the  only  hotel  still  open 
in  that  season.  It  was,  we  suddenly  realized,  the 
fourteenth  of  July,  and  the  Republic  was  being 
celebrated.  Full  on  the  street,  opposite  the  door, 
three  tables  were  filled  with  noisy  officers  from  the 
garrison,  and  the  enormous  plumes  in  their  com- 
panions’ hats  swept  their  epaulettes.  Such  cham- 
pagne as  Ain  Saf  could  supply  had  flowed,  and  we 
noticed  with  relief  that  the  meal  was  almost  over. 

But  it  was  still  in  dishevelled  progress  when 
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after  our  bathe,  we  came  out  again,  taking  a table 
as  far  separated  as  was  possible  from  our  fellow- 
men.  They  shouted  a little,  and  they  still  had 
one  or  two  songs  to  sing,  but — well,  at  Angela’s 
school  they  didn’t  teach  French  slang,  and  the 
champagne  obscured  the  rest  . . . anyhow,  An- 
gela, who  was  tired  out,  went  off  almost  at  once  to 
her  room,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time  the  merry- 
makers melted  away  in  couples  into  the  dark 
streets.  Dolly  and  I,  very  silent,  and  tired  too, 
went  for  a stroll  in  the  town,  shaking  off  impor- 
tunate companions. 

We  left  the  Europeanized  part,  made  hideous 
by  the  soldiers,  the  band,  and  a sort  of  fair,  and 
wandered  through  the  native  quarters  without 
saying  anything.  Dolly  is  a dear  chap  when  he 
talks  nonsense ; and  when  he  talks  sense  he’s  even 
dearer  : but  sometimes  his  silences  mean  more 
than  either  sense  or  nonsense,  and  then  he’s  dearest 
of  all.  This  I began  to  realize  quite  early.  So 
we  walked  arm-in-arm,  and  we  sat,  smoking  fra- 
ternally, in  first  one  and  then  another  of  the 
Moorish  cafes  and  drank  exquisite  coffee  in  little 
metal  cups,  which  the  austere  Arab  doled  out  from 
the  furnace  in  the  corner.  Crowds  of  other  Arabs, 

muffled  and  motionless,  sat  round  three  sides  of 
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the  room,  and  by  the  central  pillar,  watching  with 
impassive  masks  and  blazing  eyes  the  dancing  girls 
who  waddled  slowly  round,  waving  henna-crimsoned 
hands,  their  cuirass  of  coins  click-clicking  over 
their  chest  and  forehead.  Meanwhile  the  eternal 
throb  of  the  drum  and  the  outcry  of  the  hautboy 
filled  the  brain  with  a monotonous,  passionate, 
and  provocative  refrain.  Suddenly,  at  the  back, 
in  a little  alcove,  an  Arab  stood,  lifted  his  hands, 
and  fell  in  ritual  prostrations.  He  prayed,  none 
attending  to  him,  and  he  oblivious  of  all — of  the 
crowding  Arabs,  the  clamorous  music,  the  waving 
hands,  the  revolting  leer  of  the  Parisian  chromos 
nailed  to  the  whitewashed  walls.  His  eyes,  wide- 
open,  beheld  nothing,  and  his  ears  were  deaf.  In 
his  brain  the  thought  of  Allah  floated,  took  form 
and  permanence,  and  mastered  him.  . . . 

When  we  returned  to  the  hotel  I found  that 
the  music  and  the  coffee  and  the  scurry  of  ideas 
which  all  these  things  set  going,  had  got  upon  my 
nerves.  Our  three  rooms  all  gave  upon  a wide 
verandah  running  the  whole  length  of  the  hotel, 
and  I stayed  out  there  for  some  time  trying  to  get 
cool.  But  after  a space  the  place  began  to  grow 
noisy  again.  The  silence  had  been  but  the  merest 
interlude.  People  began  to  come  home ; the 
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verandah  became  impossible ; I retreated  behind 
my  shutters.  But  the  horrible  heat  drove  me  out 
again,  and  I stood  straining  my  eyes  into  the 
empty  streets,  lit  by  sparse  electric  lamps,  and 
edged  with  palm-topped  walls.  The  darkness 
might  be  felt,  and  the  very  light,  so  gross  was  it, 
and  so  soul-less,  was  as  darkness.  Suddenly, 
though  it  was  half-past  two,  a piano  in  a neigh- 
bouring house  jangled  violently  into  some  songs, 
from  comic  operas,  stale  long  ago,  and  always 
crude,  vulgar,  and  deplorable.  I could  have 
laughed  at  myself,  at  any  other  time,  for  my  dis- 
enchantments,  and  have  played,  in  easy  cynicism, 
with  these  contrasts,  with  these  gifts  of  civilization, 
with  this  adornment  of  the  desert.  . . . But  to- 
night I was  too  tired,  and  far  too  depressed.  The 
piano  did  not  go  on  long,  but  it  had  been  the 
last  straw.  I collapsed,  and  went  into  Dolly’s 
room,  and  shook  him  by  the  shoulder. 

“ Dolly,”  I said,  “ for  God’s  sake  wake  up  and 
come  and  talk  to  me.  This  hell  of  a place  is  on 
my  nerves.  Get  up.” 

Of  Dolly  it  may  be  said  that  he’s  of  all  mankind 
the  most  reliable.  There’s  absolutely  no  limit  to 
the  demands  which  you  may  make  on  Dolly. 
He’s  a rock  for  common-sense  stability,  and  he 
5* 
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joins  with  that  the  most  serene  and  simple  un- 
selfishness you  ever  came  across.  He  got  up  at 
once  and  we  paced  the  verandah  arm-in-arm  for 
half  an  hour.  After  a longish  silence,  he  said 
suddenly  : — 

“ You  know,  I’ve  been  thinking  some  more  about 
John  the  Baptist.” 

“ Well,”  said  I. 

“ Well,  it  strikes  me  we  left  out  the  most  im- 
portant bit,  somehow.” 

“ What  d’you  mean  ? ” I said. 

“ Why,”  he  answered,  “ here  were  we  piling  up 
all  the  things  he  was  reading  in  his  memory,  or 
which  had  got  incorporated  with  him,  or  whatever 
you  like  to  call  it,  and  we  forgot  the  one  thing  of 
all  others  which ” 

“ Well,”  I said,  for  he  hesitated,  “ what  was  it  ? ” 

“ His  soul,”  said  Dolly,  half  whimsically,  because 
he  didn't  go  in  much  for  metaphors — “ was  a 
palimpsest.” 

“ Was  it  indeed  ? ” I murmured. 

He  hit  me  gently  in  the  ribs,  and  then  resumed. 
“ Underneath  all  the  things  which  his  experiences 
and  his  books  and  his  parents  had  written  on  the 
surface  of  it,  there  was  a deeper  impression.  He 
got  glimpses  of  it;  every  now  and  then  it  got 
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mixed  up  with  the  surface  writing  : it  kept  giving 
him  little  shocks,  and  puzzles,  and  hints.  . . . 
How  could  he  ever  forget,  altogether,  the  revela- 
tion which  reached  him  when  4 at  the  voice  of  her 
salutation  ’.  . . . D’you  suppose  he  didn’t  hear  the 
Magnificat  ringing  in  him  . . . ? D’you  think 
Christ’s  voice  wasn’t  the  first  and  the  innermost 
he  heard  . . . ? How  could  he  ever  forget,  alto- 
gether ? He  couldn’t.  And  whenever  the  spring 
came,  the  innermost  part  of  his  life  would  come 
thrusting  its  way  to  the  surface,  and  bringing  all 
that  back  with  it  . . . the  lower  script  on  the 
palimpsest  would  come  clear.” 

“ Dolly,”  I said,  “you  extraordinary  chap.” 

“ And  that’s  the  explanation  of  his  life  more 
than  anything  else  is,”  he  went  on  ; “ that’s  what 
made  him  such  a good  Baptist.  I don’t  believe 
he  saw  much  of  our  Lord.  4 The  child  was  in  the 
desert  until  the  day  of  his  manifestation  to  Israel  ’ 
[Dolly  keeps  startling  me  with  his  knowledge  of 
the  New  Testament].  Who  can  tell  what  he  knew 
for  certain  about  Christ,  or  in  what  shape  he  knew 
it,  at  first  at  any  rate  ? But  afterwards  ...  I 
assure  you,  old  chap,”  said  he,  soberly,  44  when  I 
see  him  first  of  all  telling  those  old  Pharisees  and 
Scribes  that  he  wasn’t  the  man  they  wanted  ; and 
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then,  that  Jesus  from  Nazareth  was  ; and  then 
handing  over  his  own  disciples  without  a word ; 
and  last  of  all  saying  that  all  he  asks  is  to  stand 
by,  like  the  best  man  at  a wedding,  and  hear  the 
bridegroom  talking  and  laughing,  and  feeling  most 
absolutely  content  to  be  out  of  it  himself,  in  a 
sense,  and  delighted  because  his  pats  pleased  ” 
[when  Dolly’s  most  serious  of  all,  he  reverts  to 
slang],  “ well,  C.,  I tell  you,  it  gives  me  a lump  in 
my  throat.  ‘ He  must  increase,  but  I must  de- 
crease.’ There’s  a man  for  you  ! ” 

We  were  silent  a minute. 

“ There’s  a lot  more  about  John  the  Baptist  in 
the  Gospels,”  he  went  on.  “ In  my  opinion  people 
ought  to  think  lots  more  about  him  ; and  Angela 
thinks  so  too,”  he  added.  “ Sometimes  I talk  to 
her  about  it.” 

I wondered  what  I’d  done  to  deserve  having 
Dolly  for  my  brother-in-law,  and  I took  all  sorts 
of  resolutions. 

“Anyhow,”  he  concluded,  “for  my  part  I love 
to  think  of  the  little  chap  sitting  there  in  the 
desert,  and  the  faces  of  our  Lord  and  our  Lady 
shining  through  everything  he  thought  of.” 

We  had  been  leaning  over  the  verandah-railing, 
and  around  us  the  dawn  had  whitened,  and  then 
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passed,  once  more,  through  all  its  loveliness  of 
pearl  and  rose  and  gold.  Once  more  the  heavens 
shone  sapphire,  and  an  exquisite  breeze  stirred  in 
the  palms. 

Suddenly,  over  the  town,  the  clear  notes  of  the 
Angelus  sounded  from  the  little  church.  Doubt- 
less the  merry-makers  slept,  and  the  Arabs  were 
scarcely  waking.  But  the  slender  phrases  rang 
distinctly  from  the  tower. 

“ Shall  we  say  the  Angelus  ? ” said  Dolly. 

We  knelt  down. 


THE  GOLDEN  MYTH. 

O Beautiful,  j whose  kiss 
Redeemed  the  Beast  to  Man, 

We  hymn  thy  mysteries 
Since  fairy-tale  began  ; 

Most  wise  evangelists,  who  knew 
Our  tale  too  fair  to  be  untrue. 

From  “ Theios  Mythos  ”. 

Quite  a number  of  people  have  told  me  that  I 
have  been  saying  hard  things  about  my  excellent 
sister  Angela,  among  whose  admirers  I am,  how- 
ever, very  far  from  the  most  reluctant. 

Now  I haven’t  meant  to.  In  fact,  I never  re- 
collect even  feeling  exactly  hard  towards  her, 
though  once  I nearly  did,  and  that  was  at  Naples. 
I have  to  confess  that  I was  feeling  sulky.  Dolly 
had  never  seen  the  Bay  of  Baiae  and  all  the  de- 
lightful details  of  its  neighbourhood,  and  I had, 
and  I wanted  to  show  it  to  him,  and  I believed  I 
knew  how  to.  But  Angela  had  got  it  all  up  out 
of  two  or  three  guide-books,  and  of  course  knew 
72 
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all  the  facts  twice  as  well  as  I did,  and  had  an- 
nounced at  breakfast  that  it  was  she  who  was 
going  to  trot  us  round,  and  that  I wasn’t  to  be 
sentimental.  Never  am  I filled  with  so  penetrat- 
ing a scepticism  as  when  Angelas  got  up  facts. 
I establish  myself  on  an  inexpugnable  rock : 
“Though  I see,  I will  not  believe”.  I simply 
won’t.  And  I’m  quite  sure  there’s  lots  in  life 
which  must  be  faced  like  that.  And  I say  to  her  : 
The  obvious  is  quite  certainly  the  untrue.  (Yes, 
I sometimes  condescend  to  saying  even  that  sort 
of  thing,  to  Angela.) 

Anyhow,  off  we  went,  and  really,  as  we  motored 
along  to  Pozzuoli,  the  brightness  of  that  dear 
country  began  to  restore  my  equanimity.  Of 
course  we  disembarked  at  the  Solfatara,  and 
Angela  trotted  Dolly  round,  and  stuck  her  stick 
into  the  heaving  crust  and  made  horrible  sulphur- 
ous smoke  wreaths  rise,  and  lit  matches,  and 
showed  him  how  the  sand  bubbled  and  frothed 
over  the  escaping  gas  ; and  while  they  were  both 
spluttering  and  coughing  in  a perfect  ecstasy  of 
scientific  inquisitiveness,  I sat  on  the  walls  of  that 
old  crater  and  reflected  upon  change,  permanence, 
reality,  and  Angela. 

Angela  really  has  been  not  a little  misinter- 
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preted,  I consider.  Her  mind’s  an  uncompromis- 
ing one,  and  she  believes  in  clean-cut  distinctions 
and  definitions,  and  asks  for  a plain  Yes  or  No 
and  wont  stand  humbug,  and  begs  to  be  al- 
lowed to  stick  to  facts.  I confess  all  this.  She 
goes  straight  to  the  point ; and  once  she’s  deter- 
mined what  she’s  going  to  do,  she’ll  cling  on  to 
her  resolution  like  a bull-dog,  protected  by  a per- 
fect triple  ring-fence  of  irrefragable  reasons.  It’s 
not  for  nothing,  I reminded  her,  that  when  she 
was  a kid  she  used  to  say,  at  prayer- time,  My 
kingdom  come,  My  will  be  done — which  also  is  a 
fact ; but  one  she  doesn’t  like  to  be  reminded  of, 
especially  as  a Nemesis  has  come  down  upon  her 
for  it.  I’ve,  mentioned  her  small  son,  named 
Michael ; well,  Michael  (who  could  talk  a little  by 
now)  flatly  refused  one  night  to  say  his  prayers  at 
all.  Admonished  not  to  be  naughty,  he  stuck  to 
his  guns  and  was  smacked.  Then,  tearful,  but 
dogged,  he  exclaimed,  “ But,  mummy,  you  wouldn’t 
let  me  eat  any  more  daily  bread  this  day,  even  if 
I got  it.  . . .”  I pointed  out  to  Angela  that  the 
ruthlessness  which,  in  her,  expressed  itself  in  the 
sheer  intuition  that  she  was  destined  to  get  her 
own  way  all  through  life,  in  the  infant  Michael 
was  translated  into  that  brutal  logic  which  is  more 
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suited  to  the  processes  of  the  masculine  mind. 
She  was  very  angry  and  started  on  a disquisition 
on  the  Nature  of  Reasoning,  and  how  women  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  . . . (By  the  way,  Angela  can’t 
stand  these  little  dots  I’m  rather  fond  of  at  the 
end  of  sentences.  She  says  it  denotes  unfinished 
thoughts.  ...  No  doubt  it  does.  As  if  thought 
ever  finished  ! If  it  did,  why,  the  whole  world 
would  leave  off  going  round.  . . .) 

By  this  time  we’d  polished  off  the  Solfatara, 
and  even  drunk  the — well,  medical  water  which 
those  delightful  guardians,  screaming  with  laughter 
at  their  joke,  prescribe  to  the  parting  guest,  and 
we  joggled  along  to  the  amphitheatre — Angela 
compared  it  elaborately  to  Nimes  and  to  Pompeii 
[Heavens,  how  we’d  done  Pompeii,  the  day  before  ! 
You  exquisite  country  ! you  pine-trees,  and  golden 
sky,  and  sapphire  sea;  and  you  old  mountains, 
and  you  soul  of  so  many  centuries  brooding  there. 
. . . Yes,  I was  fed  among  you,  by  Angela,  with 
facts ; and  lo,  when  Angela’s  back  was  turned 
how  was  I sidled  up  to  by  soul-curdling  photo- 
graphists and  guides,  perfunctorily  sly,  who  sought 
to  regale  me  on  the  laboured  indecencies  of  anti- 
quity. Poor  wretched  human  life,  in  the  midst 
of  the  possible  exquisite  dream,  to  lapse  thus  from 
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the  vulgar  to  more  vulgar,  till  all  the  glory 
goes.  (This  is  because  Angela  had  kept  telling 

me  not  to  be  sentimental : well )],  and  we'd 

even  visited  Pozzuoli,  and  the  pier  St.  Paul 
stepped  on  to,  and  the  dripping  temple  of 
Serapis  which  comes  up  and  down  with  the 
heaving  and  subsiding  shore  across  volcanic  cen- 
turies. . . . 

And  really,  Angela,  in  it  all,  was  looking  so 
extremely  pretty  in  a crisp  and  modern  way,  that 
I began  to  forgive  her  a good  many  things.  After 
all,  there  are  distinctly  some  womanly  symptoms 
about  dear  Lady  Lindisfarne.  One  is,  that  she 
likes  scent  ( Je  V attraperais  belle , moi , if  I used 
any.  . . ).  I shall  never  forget,  when  she'd  been 
married  only  a few  months,  and  I was  staying 
with  them  for  a week-end,  how  she  sailed  past  us 
through  the  drawing-room,  tres-grande  dame} 
just  before  dinner,  perfectly  embaumde  with 
“Amami  ”. 

“ By  Jove,  we  do  ! ” I exclaimed. 

She  stopped  and  stared. 

“ My  Angela,"  said  I,  “ if  you  insist  on  wearing 
Italian  scents  with  the  most  challenging  of  names, 
you  must  excuse  me  if  I continue  the  conver- 
sation." 
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She’d  never  reflected  that  her  scent  meant 
Love  Me. 

But  seriously,  though  it  may  seem  ridiculous, 
my  quite  honest  exclamation  made  me  see  how 
fond  I was  of  my  excellent  dear  sister,  more  than 
anything  else  had,  so  far,  except  her  actual  mar- 
riage. I was  frightfully  lonely  after  it.  There 
was  no  one  to  contradict.  Oh,  Miss  Bracken  was 
there,  of  course.  But  I don’t  like  her  ; and  I only 
contradict  people  who  don’t  make  me  feel  I hate 
’em.  I’m  polite  to  the  others,  or  respectfully  pull 
their  legs — oh,  not  Miss  Bracken’s  ! Dieu  men 
garde.  But  enough. 

After  Serapis  (a  melancholy  show,  boarded  up 
there  in  its  slimy  puddles — for  the  soil’s  going 
down  again,  and  the  temple  with  it,  and  the 
water’s  oozing  up)  we  drove  the  brief  remaining 
road  to  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  there,  in  an  at- 
mosphere at  last  as  fresh  as  dew,  and  in  an  air  like 
crystal,  we  marched  into  the  pergola  of  the  tavern 
where,  the  day  before,  we’d  ’phoned  for  lunch  to 
be  ready  for  us.  No  doubt  the  railway  did  fuss 
sootily  along  between  us  and  the  sea,  and  the  hard 
road  branched  off  on  either  side  of  the  poor 
shrunken  Lucrine  lake,  and  the  padrone  was  a 
polyglot.  But  oh,  the  ancient  landscape  was  so 
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lovely  that  the  modern  mise-en-scene  didn’t 
matter  : the  upstart  Monte  Nuovo  didn’t  either  : 
I felt  the  centuries,  all  heaped  up  one  on  the  top 
of  the  other  just  behind  the  lattice  of  illusion: 
very  soon  reality  would  work  through,  and  I 
should  find  my  ears  echoing  with  the  laments  of 
Propertius,  and  the  chuckles  of  Martial,  and  the 
gastronomic  gossip  of  grave  old  Romans  pacing 
the  mole  between  the  Lucrine  and  the  bay,  and, 
for  background,  all  the  confused  outcry  of  that  old 
town  of  seaside  pleasure  ...  ah  pereant  Baiae , 
crimen  amoris,  aquae ! 

The  lunch  began  it.  I’d  ordered  it.  It  was 
classical  from  egg  to  apple  (at  least,  we  had  fresh 
figs : but  they  did  equally  well). 

It  began  with  sliced  eggs  and  anchovies  and 
sprigs  of  rue  and  fennel  fronds  ; and  I announced 
with  complacency,  as  I waved  Angela’s  attention 
towards  them,  “ Secta , dearest  Angela,  may  I re- 
mind you,  coronahunt  rutatos  oua  lacertos 
She  was  perhaps  a little  worried  at  the  idea  of 
anything  preceding  the  oysters,  but  she  accepted 
them  with  equanimity  a good  deal  because  of 
my  having  pronounced  my  Latin  right.  She'd 
learnt  hers  right  at  Girton  even,  and  easily  per- 
suaded me  she  did  it  accurately,  and  of  course 
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its  true  that  Latin  doesn’t  sound  like  Latin  pro- 
nounced anyhow  else.  But  it  makes  poor  old 
Dolly  mad. 

After  this  came  oysters,  dripping  and  delicious 
from  the  Lucrine,  and  “ Ebria , my  Angela,”  I ex- 
claimed, “ Baiano  ueni  modo  concha  Lucrino  ! ” 

“ Oh  yes  ! ” cried  she,  not  to  be  outdone.  “ And 
do  you  remember  Juvenal’s  man  who  was  quick  to 
detect  at  the  first  bite  whether  his  oysters  came 
from  Circeii,  or  the  Lucrine,  or  from  the  Rochester 
beds  ? But  which  were  really  best,  I wonder  ? 
These  couldn’t  be  beaten,  surely  ! ” 

“ Pliny,”  I answered  with  widening  complacency, 
“says  the  Circeian  ones  were  the  sweetest  and 
most  luscious.  But  there  were  fattening  beds,  you 
know,  for  transplanted  oysters,  here  in  the  Lucrine. 
But,”  I added  (with  a fraternal  sense  of  responsi- 
bility) “did  they  give  you  Juvenal  to  read  at 
Girton  ? ” 

She  looked  at  me,  and  infinitesimally  winked 
(if  I may  so  express  myself)  the  tip  of  her  already 
tilted  nose. 

Angela  is  sometimes  quite  genuine.  I pledged 
her  in  amber-clear  Falernian. 

Dolly  fed  steadily. 

A large  red  mullet  from  the  bay  formed  the 
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next  course  of  this  horribly  expensive  meal,  and 
during  it  and  the  chicken  which  followed  I allowed 
Angela  to  chatter  to  her  heart’s  content  about 
classical  fish  and  fowl.  Sturgeon,  and  the  livers 
of  geese  fed  on  figs  and  dates,  and  capon  fattened 
in  the  dark,  were,  I remember,  her  pet  motifs . 
But  Dolly  was  furtively  eyeing  the  “ Corriere,”  and 
as  for  me,  I was  already  among  my  ghosts,  so  she 
didn’t  have  much  of  an  audience,  I fear.  I was  re- 
building the  fantastic  towers  and  pagodas  of  the 
fashionable  town  along  the  shore,  and  replacing 
the  country  houses,  squat  like  fortresses,  built  by 
the  older  nobles,  on  the  hills.  And  through  the 
streets  the  mulier  quadrantaria  was  promenad- 
ing, and  providing  Cicero  with  matter  for  a phrase 
up  there  in  the  Roman  law-court  later  on  ; and 
Cynthia  was  rocking  in  her  painted,  garlanded 
regatta-boat  upon  the  Lucrine  which  seemed  all 
“ one  floating  rose  ” ; and  Seneca  (who  said  this) 
was  tossing  in  bed  above  the  swimming-baths, 
with  the  heavy  splashes  waking  him  up  just 
as  he  dropped  off,  and  the  noise  of  the  fives 
and  racquet-courts  (well,  almost  fives  and  rac- 
quets), and  the  groans  of  fencers  lunging  and 
boxers  boxing  (well,  it  was  dumbbells,  to  be  ac- 
curatish ; but  anyhow,  you  can  get  practically 
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the  same  thing  on  any  day  in  Dover  Street  or 
Pall  Mall  . . . ). 

“ Permit  me,”  I said,  suddenly  aroused  by  An- 
gela's asking  for  a biscuit.  I handed  the  dish. 

“ You  see  in  me,”  I murmured,  “a  libarius , or 
maybe  a crustularius ; slightly  earlier  in  the 
meal,  I might,  as  a botularius , have  offered  you  a 
sausage  had  I remembered  to  order  any.” 

I was  just  beginning  to  imitate  the  various 
hawkers’  cries  (for  I had  Seneca  on  the  brain), 
when  Angela  glared  at  me,  and  I realized  that 
even  at  Baiae,  nowadays  at  all  events,  you  must 
observe  a few  conventions. 

“To  me,”  said  Angela,  by  way  of  a red  her- 
ring, “the  story  of  Caligula’s  bridge  across  the 
bay  has  always  appeared  most  fascinating.  Most. 
Can  you  not  picture  it?”  She  waved  a vague 
hand. 

“ Nero  and  his  mother,”  said  I,  “ knock  Caligula 
into  fits.” 

“ Tell  us  all  about  ’em,  dear  old  chap,”  said 
Dolly.  Dolly  takes  his  trotting  round  rather 
hard.  He’s  an  intelligent  chap  in  a particular 
sort  of  way,  and  likes  seeing  things  and  knows  a 
lot,  but  he’s  all  for  not  shoving  things  down 
people’s  throats,  and  he  prefers  my  scrappy  re- 
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marks  or  even  my  rather  “ coloured  ” stories,  to 
Angela’s  reliable  schooling. 

So  I told  him  about  Nero  and  Agrippina. 

“ They  both  loved  one  another,”  I said,  “in  a 
savage  and  jealous  sort  of  way,  and  each  was  in  an 
awful  funk  of  the  other  because  one  never  knew 
what  they  mightn’t  do  next.  And  they  were  as 
crafty  as  you  make  ’em.  Nero  wanted  Otho’s 
wife,  Poppaea,  and  he  was  sure  his  mother  would 
never  let  him  divorce  Octavia  in  order  to  get  hold 
of  her.  In  fact,  Agrippina  was  ready  to  stick  at 
no  horror — none ,”  I underlined — “to  get  Poppaea 
out  of  his  head.  Even  Seneca  (Seneca  was  a sort 
of  Court  chaplain,  remember  ? Guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend  of  Nero’s  youth.  Poor  chap.  A man 
of  fine  feeling,  in  a way.  But  he  had  to  open  his 
veins,  at  the  last,  in  his  bath-room).  Well,  Seneca 
thought  anything  was  better  than  that , so  he  in- 
troduced Acte  to  Nero,  to  eclipse  the  Empress  in 
her  turn.  Now,  just  you  look  at  that,  Dolly,  for 
a group  of  women.  The  outrageous  Poppaea  ; the 
delicate,  passionate,  Christian  freedwoman  Acte, 
who  really  loved  Nero  (and  that  made  it  all  the 
worse  for  her,  poor  girl)  ; the  gracious  gentle  Oc- 
tavia ; and  the  splendid  reckless  Empress.  . . . 
And  that  wretched  young  fellow  in  the  middle — 
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a lonely,  bewildered,  almighty  boy ; scared  and 
flattered  out  of  his  senses  ; with  his  lovely  voice 
and  his  frantic,  actor’s  impressionability  and  im- 
agination ; a buffoon,  a poet,  a ddsdquilibrtf,  and  a 
god.  . . . Well,  he  settled  on  killing  Agrippina. 
He  gave  that  dinner-party  and  invited  her,  at  his 
country  house,  Bauli,  just  up  there.  ...” 

Already  caught  by  the  mad  interest  of  the  tale, 
they  started  and  turned  to  look.  But  the  blue 
sea  sparkled  emptily,  and  no  Imperial  terrace 
crowned  the  promontory  between  Misenum  and  the 
Baian  lake. 

“ Poor  woman ! she  genuinely  believed  him, 
fooled  by  her  mother’s  love  for  him.  . . . She 
thought  the  party  was  for  what  he  said  it  was — 
to  mark  the  beginning  of  their  reconciliation.  He 
met  her  on  the  shore,  and  took  her  hand,  and 
kissed  her.  He  put  her  in  the  most  distinguished 
place  at  dinner,  above  himself  even.  And  then — 
well,  at  one  moment,  he  was  her  little  boy,  back 
again ; they  laughed  and  talked,  and  had  their 
little  special  reminiscences  and  jokes — and  again, 
he  was  the  Emperor,  though  still  her  son,  gravely 
asking  his  mother’s  counsel  upon  things  of  State. 
And  then,  with  gentle  courtesy,  he  led  her  all 
thrilled  with  happiness  down  to  the  Imperial 
6 * 
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yacht  prepared  for  her.  Himself  he  went  home 
again,  to  keep  his  horrible  vigil,  gnawing  his 
nails,  and  his  teeth  chattering,  as  he  waited  for 
news. 

“ As  though  to  drive  home  his  guilt,  God  gave 
a ‘ glorious  night  of  stars,’  and  a tranquil,  silent 
sea.  [I  knew  this  page  of  Tacitus  almost  by 
heart.]  But  the  death-ship  had  scarcely  reached 
deep  water,  when  the  canopy  over  the  Empress’s 
couch  fell  crashing  down  to  crush  her,  as  Nero  had 
arranged.  And  now  observe,  Angela,  the  cynical 
grin  of  Fate.  They  hadn’t  noticed  that  the  high 
sides  of  the  couch  would  break  the  fall  and  leave 
a space.  She  crawled  out.  And  again,  the 
mechanism  which  was  to  let  the  ship  fall  to  pieces 
wouldn’t  work.  Half  the  crew,  who  were  innocent, 
dashed  about  hampering  the  conspirators.  Clumsily 
they  did  what  they  could,  and  rushed  violently  to 
one  side  of  the  ship  to  make  it  heel  over.  They 
weren’t  enough  : the  boat  turned  so  slowly  that 
the  poor  woman  and  her  maid  slid  gently  and  un- 
harmed into  the  water.  And  still,  the  grisly 
humour  of  the  thing  ! The  maid,  panic-stricken, 
cried  out  that  she  was  Agrippina — let  them  save 
their  Emperor’s  mother  ! They  beat  her  skull  in 
with  oars,  and  she  sank.  Agrippina  saw  the 
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whole  meaning  of  the  plot,  and,  in  horrible  silence, 
swam  shore  wards.  She  was  carried  to  her  house 
above  the  Lucrine.  She  saw  that  her  one  chance, 
for  the  moment,  lay  in  pretending  she  had  guessed 
nothing.  She  sent  a message  to  Nero  : she  had  had 
a bad  accident,  but,  thank  God,  was  safe.  All  she 
needed,  for  the  moment,  was  rest  and  quiet,  to 
recover  from  the  shock.  Don't  let  Nero  on  any 
account  trouble  to  come  in  person  to  visit  her.  . . . 
Nero,  indeed,  frantic  with  fear  lest  the  whole  story 
should  come  out,  was  racking  his  brains  for  a plan. 
Seneca,  and  the  burly  captain  Burrus  were  sum- 
moned. Neither  the  philosopher  nor  the  soldier 
could,  or  would,  help.  At  last  to  a freedman, 
Nero,  without  actually  saying  anything,  conveyed 
what  he  wanted  done. 

“ Meanwhile  Agrippina  up  there  had  been  won- 
dering why  no  word  had  come  from  the  Emperor. 
At  first  the  beach  had  rattled  beneath  the  feet  of 
a noisy  sympathetic  crowd,  who,  hearing  of  her 
accident,  had  paraded  the  shore  beneath  her 
windows,  armed  with  flashing  torches.  Suddenly 
they  seemed  to  disappear.  The  night  paused  and 
the  shore  was  empty.  ‘ Solitudinem , ac  repen - 
tinos  strepitus,  et  extremi  mali indicia,.’  Then 
she  heard  marching  feet.  She  knew  quite  well 
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who  were  coming,  and  why,  and  who  had  sent 
them.  . . . The  servants  fled,  even  the  solitary 
girl  who  had  stayed  with  Agrippina  in  the  dim 
bedroom.  The  men  broke  in. 

“ ‘ Tell  my  son  I am  better/  she  said. 

“ They  surrounded  her.  Then  : — 

“ ‘ Are  you  come  to  kill  me  ? * she  said.  * I will 
never  believe  Nero  sent  you  ! * 

“ They  struck  her  head. 

“ Then  she  faced  reality,  and  bared  her  breast. 

“ ‘Strike  here/  she  said. 

“For  it  was  she  who  had  borne  to  the  world  a 
Nero. 

“ Nero  came  that  night  and  looked  at  her 
corpse. 

“ He  said  : ‘ She  was  a fine  woman  \ 

“ That  same  night  too  her  body  was  buried  as 
cheaply  as  possible.  As  long  as  Nero  lived,  her 
miserable  grave  was  never  properly  filled  in.  Then 
her  servants  made  a little  mound  up  there,  by  the 
road,  where  Caesar’s  villa  had  been,  with  the  whole 
bay  spread  out  below  her.  . . 

They  said  nothing  for  a long  time,  but  sat 
looking  at  the  sea  and  the  mountain  where  these 
things  had  happened. 

Dolly  said  suddenly : “ Reminds  me  of  a woman 
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I read  about  in  a book  by  an  American  chap. 
She  met  her  husband,  a most  unholy  blackguard, 
in  a wood.  He  started  quarrelling,  and  took  up 
his  hatchet  and  struck  at  her.  As  she  died  she 
kept  saying,  ‘ O Jack,  you  didn’t  mean  to  do  it, 
did  you  ? You  never  meant  to,  Jack.'  ” 

I shuddered. 

Angela  pulled  herself  together. 

“ Nonsense,”  she  said.  “ Nero  was  a monster 
and  his  mother  was  a perfectly  horrible  wretch  of 
a woman,  and  I’ve  no  pity  to  waste  upon  either  of 
them.” 

“ ‘ Affection  never  was  wasted,5  55  quoted  Dolly, 
who  had  read  Longfellow  and  is  the  sort  of  person 
who  goes  on  liking  him. 

“ There  isn’t  much  affection  going  round  in  that 
story,55  she  replied. 

•“Why,  my  dear  good  Angela,”  I cried,  “it’s 
full  of  it — every  one  of  those  four  women  was  in 
love  with  Nero,  in  one  way  or  another  ; almost 
every  kind  of  human  love.  Certainly  his  mother ; 
certainly  Acte.  Even  that  poor  girl  Octavia  whom 
he  divorced  and  killed,  after  such  loathsome  ac- 
cusations, in  her  frightened  loneliness.  And  I 
believe  even  Poppaea  did,  whom  he  killed  with  a 
kick.  And  after  it  all,  the  Furies  got  their  claws 
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in  his  skull,  and  he  went  mad  with  remorse.  But 
you  said,  Dolly,  affection  never  was  wasted.  I’d 
like  to  know  if  somehow  he  was  redeemed.  . . .” 
“Pooh,”  she  said.  “Its  all  gossip  about 
Poppaea  ; and  I don’t  believe  one  bit  in  Agrippina. 
She  just  wanted  to  go  on  being  Queen  Mother. 
Octavia  was  a harmless  fool.” 

“Ho!”  I interrupted.  “When  the  Chaldean 
told  Agrippina  Nero’d  kill  her  some  day,  she 
answered,  ‘ And  let  him ! provided  he’s  Em- 
peror ’.” 

“Gossip,”  she  said  serenely.  “And  as  for  his 
remorse,  why  he  just  thought  it  rather  fine,  like 
the  actor  he  was,  to  be  haunted  by  the  ghosts  of 
his  crimes  like  Orestes  in  a tragedy.” 

“ My  dear  girl,”  said  I,  “ you’ve  got  a remarkable 
memory,  and  you  quote  other  people’s  dogmas 
with  great  accuracy.  Do  remember  all  that’s 
interpretation . We’ve  both  got  a certain  amount 
of  data,  and  how  we  arrange  and  interpret  it  de- 
pends upon  ourselves.  As  for  me,  I like  believing 
in  those  stories.  They  fit  in  to  the  general  inter- 
pretation which  appeals  to  me.” 

“ That,”  she  said,  “ is  your  fundamentally  vicious 
attitude  towards  history.  You  mustn’t  start  with 
likes  and  dislikes.  You  must  be  impartial.  You’re 
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a kind  of  historical  hedonist.  It  isn’t  even  prag- 
maticism  [she  did  sometimes  get  words  a little 
wrong  like  this,  and  it  added  infinitely  to  the 
charm  of  her  conversation.  Oh,  a very  subtle 
charm,  I grant  you,  to  be  savoured  only  by  the 
elect,  who  could  simultaneously  be  fond  of  her  and 
laugh  at  her,  and  see  through  her  and  yet  not  be 
cynical ; and  above  all,  keep  their  emotions  to 
themselves].  You  don’t  claim  to  be  any  better , 
do  you,  for  behaving  as  if  these  stories  were 
true  ? ” 

“ I ? ” I cried.  “ Good  Lord,  no.” 

“ Well,”  she  said,  and  seemed  to  think  she’d 
proved  something. 

" However,”  I granted,  “ perhaps  I am.  The 
world  is  full  of  things  which  are  so  good  that  they 
must  be  true.  The  thing  is,  go  on  saying  good 
things  hard  enough,  and  gradually  people’ll  start 
acting  on  ’em  and  so  they’ll  become  true.  Now 
I detect,  as  I said,  in  that  story  all  sorts  of  loves 
which  make  the  world  more  'alive’  and  even  a 
more  beautiful  place.” 

"Oh,  my  dear  Charles,”  said  she,  "you’re  too 
sentimental  for  anything.  They  were  brutes  both 
of  them,  and  the  world’s  the  cleaner  for  their 
absence.” 
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“ Very  likely  ” said  I. 

“Adolphus,”  she  said,  “ my  dust-coat.” 

And  we  drove  on  to  Averno. 

We  walked  down  the  narrow  path  beside  the 
lake.  The  place  was  glorious  in  colour,  but  utterly 
desert,  and  far  less  like  the  pleasure-scene  of  the 
Empire  than  the  distant  landscape  of  myth,  when 
it  had  been  thought  the  gates  of  Hell.  I loved 
this  neighbourhood,  and  the  wood  on  the  slopes  of 
the  hill  above  us.  . (It  didn't  matter  to  me  that 
it  was  fairly  modern,  that  wood,  and  even  Monte 
Nuovo  beyond.  Volcanoes  did  these  things,  as 
they  always  had,  even  in  Aeneas’s  day,  I suppose. 
So  the  volcanic  cones  around  me  were  only  so 
many  more  links  with  the  worshipped  past.)  This 
was  the  tangled  wood  through  which  Aeneas  and 
his  tired  men  came  tramping,  in  the  wake  of  the 
divine  doves  fluttering  from  patch  to  patch  of 
sunlight,  till  at  last  the  Golden  Bough  rustled  and 
flickered  above  his  head.  And  here  was  the  little 
door — tiny,  but  so  threatening  and  grim — set  in 
the  hill-side,  by  which  they  had  made  their  way 
to  Hell.  The  whole  place  was  saturated  with 
myth.  We  entered  in  single  file,  guides  front 
and  rear.  Our  pitch-soaked  tow-torches  flared 
and  dripped  and  dazzled  us  in  the  blackness. 
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Suddenly  the  guides  stopped.  There  at  our  feet 
was  the  subterranean  water,  lapping,  like  live  and 
undulating  ebony.  The  guides  rolled  up  their 
trousers.  I grinned,  wondering  what  Angela 
would  do. 

“ If  their  Lordships  would  graciously  mount  ? ” 
smiled  the  older  man,  distributing  these  courtesies 
with  undiscerning  kindness. 

“ But  what  does  he  expect  us  to  do  ? ” cried 
Angela. 

“ Carry  you  pick-a-back,”  said  I ; “ unless  you'd 
prefer  him  to  hold  you  like  a baby.” 

“ Nothing  shall  induce  me  to,”  she  affirmed. 

“But  we  cannot  possibly  leave  you  here,”  said 
I,  “ alone  in  Hell.  And  Dolly  ought  to  see  the 
place  ; it's  the  only  chance  he’s  likely  to  get  [Dolly 
kicked  me  affectionately] ; really,  it’s  worth 
seeing.  I’ll  stay  here  with  you,  if  you’re  deter- 
mined on  it,  and  let  them  come  round  and  fetch 
us  again.  But  I really  advise  you  to  come  your- 
self.” 

“Nothing  shall  induce  me,”  she  repeated,  “to 
let  Adolphus  go  out  of  my  sight,  or  anyhow,  not 
alone  with  those  ruffians.  And  I won’t  stay  here 
alone  with  you,  Charles,  either.  Or  by  my- 
self.” 
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“Then,”  said  I,  “the  problem  is  solved.  We 
none  of  us  go.” 

“ Right  O,”  said  Dolly,  with  astounding  good 
temper,  because  I saw  he  really  wanted  to  try  it. 
He  always  does. 

“No,”  said  Angela.  “Adolphus  oughtn’t  to 
have  come  so  far  and  then  go  home  without  seeing 
it.  I shall  come.” 

So  that  was  settled. 

The  further  problem  of  the  order  of  our  going 
presented  itself.  We  were  three,  and  there  were 
only  two  guides.  Angela  wouldn’t  go  before  me, 
because  she  thought  she’d  look  ridiculous  to  me 
watching  her  departure.  Dolly  didn’t  matter. 
. . . Nor  yet  would  she  leave  Dolly  behind,  so  I 
had  to  go  first  alone,  and  it  was  settled  that  the 
guide  who  carried  me  off  should  return,  having 
deposited  me,  to  the  party  he  had  left.  The  two 
guides  should  then  come  on  to  me,  carrying  Dolly 
and  Angela. 

So  my  man  splashed  off*  with  me  into  the  black 
water.  It  was  deeper  than  usual,  and  came  well 
up  his  strong  thighs,  and  circled  round  him  dis- 
quietingly.  He  put  me  down  at  last  on  that 
extraordinary  mosaic  ledge,  and  then,  for  his  torch 
had  doubled  suddenly  and  was  useless,  I gave  him 
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mine,  and  he  vanished  into  the  gaping  tunnel  and 
left  me  with  a wick  that  leapt  and  flared  and  sank 
and  then  went  out.  I crouched  by  the  old  mosaic 
and  the  water  lapped  at  my  feet,  and  there  was 
no  sound  and  absolutely  no  light.  No  curtained 
midnight  is  so  black  and  so  dead. 

Possibly  Angela  took  long  in  arranging  herself 
for  transport ; possibly  the  brain  works  quickly  in 
such  circumstances  ; possibly  ghosts  are  well  inde- 
pendent of  time  and  impress  the  soul  simultane- 
ously, yet  with  distinct  results  in  consciousness. 
Anyhow — how  happy  I was,  how  happy,  there 
underground,  in  that  interspace,  the  whole  modern 
staging  blotted  out  and  done  with ! I passed 
rapidly  through  those  centuries  of  pseudo-classicism 
which  knew  the  reality  neither  of  themselves  nor 
of  that  older  time  they  imitated  ; through,  even, 
the  Renaissance,  with  men’s  far  truer  cult  of  that 
pagan  myth  which,  being  genuine  myth,  was  able 
to  be  their  life — a poisoned  life,  maybe,  and  carry- 
ing with  it  the  death  of  that  Christian  self  they  abdi- 
cated— yet  life,  after  all  ! For  paganism  is  the  true 
self-expression  of  the  natural  man.  But  through 
this  I passed,  pausing  albeit  for  a moment  to  draw 
breath — for  I knew  how  to  breathe  it,  that  pagan 
atmosphere.  . . . Then  quickly,  too,  through  those 
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few  more  centuries  that  separated  me  from  Rome 
and  all  that  world  where  I could  so  easily  have 
lived — that  Neapolitan  world  where  all  that  was 
Greek  in  me  and  all  that  was  Roman  in  me  found 
its  satisfaction.  For  if  I am  a Northerner,  it  is 
but  as  the  Greeks  and  the  Italians  were  northern 
before  they  reached  those  glorious  countries  where 
they  expanded  and  became  themselves. 

Yes,  I apostatized,  and  willingly,  during  those 
few  minutes,  from  the  North  and  from  the  East, 
from  all  that  was  not  Greece  and  Rome.  Sheer 
power,  sheer  beauty,  what  more  did  I want,  as  I 
sat  there  in  the  pitch  blackness  where  all  things 
were  invisible,  perched  on  my  ledge  in  the  subter- 
ranean corridors  flooded  with  inky  water,  and 
ending,  I knew  not  where,  in  a padlocked  door  ? 
I sat  there,  blind  and  helpless,  content  with  what 
the  Greek  and  Roman  gods  could  do  for  me.  Be- 
hold, an  allegory. 

At  last  light  showed,  hesitatingly,  from  behind 
the  curving  tunnel.  Suddenly,  with  a flare  that 
blinded  me,  a form  strode  forth.  ...  Was  it 
Aeneas,  brandishing  the  Golden  Bough  ? Ah, 
Greece  would  not  do,  for  he  had  left  it.  The 
Rome  he  came  to  found,  and  for  which  he  worked 
and  died,  he  never  was  to  see.  And  even  so,  it 
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perished  too,  though  dedicated  “ To  Eternity  ”. 
Or  had  it  indeed  perished  ? was  the  myth  idle  ? 
and  the  intrusive  figure  with  its  mystic  branch, 
flaming  through  the  dark,  was  it,  too,  useless  and 
a lie  ? Surely,  “ too  fair  to  be  untrue  ”.  If  the 
triumphant  Greece  and  Rome  of  Naples  and  of 
Baiae  were  after  all  too  weak  and  too  ugly,  had 
Aeneas  permanence  of  meaning  and  of  value  ? I 
thought  so. 

But  the  management  of  Angela  during  the 
next  few  minutes  effectually  prevented  me  from 
giving  another  thought  to  Aeneas.  I will  only 
say  that  we  accomplished  the  return  journey  suc- 
cessfully but  with  doubtful  tempers,  and  soon  were 
driving  back  to  Naples. 

On  the  way  home  Angela  chattered  volubly 
(out  of  kindness  and  to  show  that  she  wasn’t  in 
any  way  upset)  about  what  she  wondered  the 
subterranean  corridors  could  be.  I might  have 
told  her;  but  I usually  show  it  when  Fm  ruffled, 
and  I was,  to-day  ; not  so  much  by  Angela  as  by 
my  own  thoughts.  So  I kept  quiet.  Also  I was 
depressed  at  the  thought  of  this  sacred  soil,  this 
Lucrine  Lake,  and  Avernus,  and  Cumae,  and 
Misenum,  being  so  vulgarized.  The  Solfatara 
was  a place  to  stick  sticks  into,  and  to  be  watched 
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steaming.  Serapis  had  his  temple  surrounded  with 
mean  hoardings.  Railways  and  inns  and  motor- 
cars scattered  soot  and  petrol  and  scraps  of  paper 
and  peel  round  Baiae  (not  that  I minded  that  so 
much,  save  that  no  one  had  a kind  thought  nor  a 
salve  for  Nero  and  for  his  mother : all  the  way 
home,  I said  : Ave  Caesar  ; Salve  mater  Caesarisf 
and  blew  little  kisses  to  their  shades).  Avernus 
was  just  a lonely  lake.  The  Sibyl’s  Cave  was 
part  of  a buried  villa  and  a show.  Yet  the  myth 
clung  tenaciously  to  the  country,  and  refused  to 
die,  and  the  sky,  that  evening,  was  full  of  the 
glory  of  the  Golden  Bough.  . . . 

In  the  hotel,  as  I went  upstairs,  I saw  Dolly 
given  a telegram.  He  coughed  a little  ; oddly,  I 
thought,  and  I turned.  He  looked  white,  but 
didn’t  say  anything  then,  and  went  towards  An- 
gela’s room.  Then  he  came  to  mine,  and  said  that 
Gabrielle  (that’s  his  little  daughter)  was  ill,  and 
that  he  and  Angela  would  go  back  that  night ; 
and  would  I wait  and  bring  the  car  back  with 
Albert,  the  chauffeur. 

Albert  says  but  little  in  any  language,  and 
nothing  at  all  in  Italian,  so  I did  this.  It  was  just 
as  well  he  didn’t  want  to  talk,  because  neither  did 
I.  I didn’t  know  what  would  happen  to  Dolly 
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and  Angela  if  they  lost  Gabrielle.  And  in  fact 
just  as  we  arrived  at  Dover,  they  wired  she'd  not 
been  able  to  recover.  She  died  in  the  country,  at 
my  mother's. 

I don't  for  a moment  propose  to  describe  my 
return  and  my  visit  to  the  small  child’s  room,  nor 
what  I thought  when  I saw  her  tiny  face  (it  had 
grown  so  tiny — so  tiny  !)  sunk  into  the  pillow. 
Nor  yet  do  I want  to  talk  about  Angela's  behav- 
iour. It  had  been,  and  still  was,  that  of  a heroine 
and  a saint.  Absolute  self-control,  absolute  self- 
forgetfulness ; never  a moment's  dishevel ment,  yet 
not  a moment's  hardness  : common  sense  (she  would 
sleep,  and  eat,  when  she  was  bid) ; yet  a tender 
imaginativeness,  an  intuition  (even  when  she  slept) 
of  the  baby's  needs,  which  had  seemed  like  in- 
spiration. Such  sweetness  to  me,  when  I arrived  ; 
such  care  for  my  comfort ; such  strength  and  wis- 
dom towards  little  Michael,  who  was  not  stinted 
of  the  truth,  not  cheated  of  his  last  visit,  too, 
and  his  kiss  for  his  sister.  Nor  was  the  boy 
frightened,  nor  noisily  tearful.  In  that  house  was 
no  cowardice,  and  no  selfishness,  and  no  acting. 

I said  I wouldn't  talk  about  it : but  I gave  my- 
self time,  here,  to  think,  in  all  its  details,  about 
it. 
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Exactly  a year  after  this  I was  with  them 
again,  in  London,  and  they’d  been  down  that  day 
to  Dolly’s  father’s  place  in  Hertfordshire  to  visit 
the  small  child’s  coffin.  Angela  was  tired  and 
went  to  bed  early.  Even  Dolly  was  a little  nervy, 
and  I took  him  out  for  a late  walk.  We  made 
a biggish  round  : right  down  to  Westminster  by 
St.  James’s  ; along  the  Embankment ; St.  Paul’s  ; 
then  along  the  Strand,  the  Circus,  up  Regent 
Street,  round  to  the  left,  and  back  home  down 
Davies  Street.  On  the  way  I explained  that  I 
could  tell,  simply  by  the  nuance  of  the  crowd, 
exactly  what  district  I was  in.  Thus  Oxford 
Street,  Holbom,  Piccadilly,  Regent  Street,  all  dif- 
fered entirely  each  from  the  other — judging  just 
by  the  crowd  and  its  style — no  other  criterion 
needed. 

“ That’s  a tallish  order,”  said  he.  “ I’d  want 
some  evidence  of  that  before  I took  it.” 

Then  we  smiled  : somehow  we’d  simultaneously 
thought  of  Angela. 

“ She’s  quite  forgiven  you,”  said  he. 

“ But  I behaved  pretty  rottenly,”  I answered, 
feeling  extremely  penitent. 

“ You  mean  chaffing  her  about  myths  and  evi- 
dence and  proofs  and  all  that  ? At  Rome,  for 
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instance,  and  that  day  at  Naples?  Well,  I’ve 
often  thought,  old  chap,  not  that  you  ever,  I 
needn’t  say,  behaved  rottenly,  but  that  you  weren’t 
quite  yourself,  somehow,  then.” 

“ Myself ! ” I said  rather  bitterly.  “ I’ve  got 
about  a dozen  selves.  We  aren’t  all  so  single- 
souled  as  you,  old  man.  Which  do  you  mean  ? 
I was  one  of ’em.” 

“ I mean  your  real  self.” 

“ Ah  ! there  we  are  back  again  ! Reality  ! the 
real  self ! The  ‘ I ’ that  talks  about  ‘ my  ’ self. 

. . . They’re  all  real,  those  selves ; confoundedly 
so.  Is  there  a real-est  ? Oh,  Dolly,  what  a chap 
you  are  for  landing  a man  in  psychical  puzzles.” 

“ I mean  you  said  a lot  of  things  you  didn’t 
mean.” 

“ I meant  a lot  more  things  I didn’t  say ; and 
that's  what  Angela  quite  well  saw  and  hated.” 

“ You  didn’t  really  mean  ’em.” 

“ I did,”  I nearly  yelled,  “ I did.  I do.” 

“ What  a chap  you  are  for  paradoxes.” 

“ Oh,  Dolly,  but  I do  so  want  not  to  talk  cant. 
And  often  paradox  is  the  only  alternative.” 

“ But  she  doesn’t  talk  cant.” 

“No,  Dolly;  God  knows  she  certainly  doesn’t 
talk  it  nor  act  it.  But  if  Fd  said  then  what 
7 * 
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she  said,  I’d  have  been  talking  cant.  But  it  was 
jolly  low  down  of  me  to  say  what  I did  say,  to 
her .” 

Dolly  said,  “Choggles,  old  boy”  (he  only  calls 
me  that  in  moments  of  supreme  expansion), 
“ you’ve  never  in  your  life  done  anything  that’s 
genuinely  low  down.” 

Now  I have  not  only  an  enormous  affection  for 
Dolly,  but  a profound  and  most  humble  respect 
for  all  his  utterances.  That  is  why  I didn’t  sup- 
press that  sentence. 

After  a pause  he  added  : — 

“And  I tell  you  what,  Choggles.  Since — last 
year — I mean  since  Naples,  and  then  Gabrielle, 
and  your  extraordinary  decency  and  helpfulness  at 
that  time,  Angela’s  been  her  real  self  more  than 
ever  I guessed  she  could  be.” 

“ It’s  not  me,”  said  I,  choking,  “ who  gave  help 
so  much  as  got  it.  Help,  you  understand.  There 
was  some  good  stuff  there  to  be  helped.  You  two 
didn’t  create  it ; but  you  helped  it : you  always 
do.  And — well,  yes,  perhaps  I helped  too.  ‘ Af- 
fection never  was  wasted,’  as  you  said.” 

“ What  a chap  you  are,”  said  Dolly,  “ for  remem- 
bering things.  And,”  he  added,  “ for  living  in 
sort  of  parables.” 
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With  this  appalling  display  of  insight,  he  pro- 
duced his  latchkey. 

We  tip-toed  past  Angela’s  room,  and  peeped 
into  the  nursery.  Michael,  too,  was  fast  asleep. 
The  house  was  full  of  brooding  wings  and  of  the 
love  of  God. 


TWO  AND  TWO  MAKE  FIVE. 

I know  not  if,  save  in  this,  such  gift  be  allowed  to  man 
That  out  of  three  sounds  he  frame,  not  a fourth  sound,  but 
a star. 

— Abt  Vogler. 

I don’t  know  whom  he  had  been  talking  to,  but 
the  fact  is  that  Michael,  aged  three,  came  into  my 
studio  and  began  to  explain  University  life  to  the 
Vicars  daughter,  a great  friend  of  his,  aged  five. 

My  studio  is  really  the  old  dairy ; but  whenever 
I come  to  stay  with  Dolly  and  Angela,  I use  it  to 
paint  in  because  of  its  big  windows  and  north  light ; 
and  the  Vicar’s  daughter  (known,  I regret  to  say,  as 
Jessica,  and  doomed  accordingly  to  receive  a copy 
of  the  “ First  Prayer  ” at  least  twice  a year,  from 
the  aunt  of  some  parishioner,  who  met  her  at  the 
Vicarage  tea : well — ) is,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the 
only  little  girl  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
for  Michael  to  play  with,  so  Angela  sanctions  the 
scheme,  and  the  Vicar’s  wife,  being  Broad,  is  quite 
glad  to  allow  Jessica  up  even  to  a Catholic  house, 

especially  if  it’s  Angela’s. 
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Well,  Michael  and  Jessica  are  allowed  into  my 
studio  to  watch  me  paint ; and  as  they  very  soon 
grow  weary  of  doing  this,  they  usually  retire  to  an 
immense  divan  and  “ play  at  kings  and  queens  ” 
like  Alice,  or  Michael  just  explains  life  to  Jessica. 
To-day  Michael  began  : — 

“You  know,  Zessica,  there’s  two  big  schools, 

one  Oxford,  and  one  Cambridge ” 

“ What,”  I interrupted,  zealous  for  the  spread  of 
sound  ideas,  “ what  did  I hear  you  say  ? Surely  I 
didn’t  catch  the  word  Cambridge  ? Cambridge  is 
a word  which  is  never  mentioned  in  this  house.” 
Now  the  expression  of  this  sentiment,  which  was, 
as  far  as  its  form  went,  modelled  rather  closely  upon 
Angela’s  literary  style,  had,  improbable  as  it  may 
seem,  international  consequences.  I mean,  it 
started  an  argument  which  didn’t  finish  up  in 
England.  For  to  begin  with,  when  just  before 
lunch  I chanced  upon  the  conclusion  of  Michael’s 
catechism  lesson,  administered  by  Angela,  I over- 
heard her  saying  : “ And  one  of  those  two  places, 
darling,  is  called  Heaven;  and  that’s  where  you 
shall  go,  some  day,  if  you’re  good.  And  the  other 
place  is  a dreadful  place,  and — well,  we  needn’t 
speak  of  it  in  this  house,  because  I hope  we’ll  none 
of  us  ever  go  there.”  And  the  end  of  the  prologue 
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was,  that  when  I went  to  kiss  Michael  good-night 
— or  rather  to  shake  hands  with  him  in  his  cot, 
because  he  was  trying  to  grow  up  fast  and  be  a 
Man — I found  his  nurse  dissolved  in  smiles ; and 
when,  on  leaving  the  nursery,  I asked  her  why, 
she  told  me  that  Michael  had  informed  her,  in  his 
hoarse  but  penetrating  whisper,  that  he  meant  to 
be  a very  good  boy  so  as  to  go  to  heaven  : because 
if  he  wasn't,  he'd  go  to  another  dreadful  place 
called  Cambridge,  only  she  wasn't  ever  to  mention 
it  in  this  house. 

Well,  at  coffee,  after  dinner,  I relatedjto  Dolly 
how  his  small  son  had  spent  the  day  laboriously 
adding  up  two  and  two  and  making  it  come  out 
five,  and  I reached  the  climax  of  the  story  j ust  as 
Henry,  the  footman,  was  holding  up  the  light  for 
Angela  [Yes — she  does  ! And  it's  a mystery  to 
me  how  I persuaded  her  to — Oh,  long  ago,  now] 
and  it  made  him  laugh,  and  his  hand  shook,  and 
the  little  blue  flame  all  but  singed  poor  Angela's 
eyebrows,  and  Henry  retired  in  confusion.  The 
Cambridge  story,  however,  revived  the  eternal  ar- 
gument. 

Angela,  like  many  converts,  is  more  papal  than 
any  Pope.  She  said  : “ Catholics  are  only  toler- 
ated at  the  Universities.  But  loyal  people  don't 
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do  what's  just  tolerated.  Therefore  Michael 
oughtn't  to  go." 

Dolly  characteristically  said  that  he'd  got  the 
authority  of  a Cardinal,  two  Bishops,  and  a Re- 
ligious Superior  that  it  was  all  right;  and  that 
besides,  he  knew  quite  half-a-dozen  old  Reming- 
tonians  (Dolly  was  at  Remington)  who  had  been  to 
the  'Varsity  and  had  turned  out  most  awfully  well. 

I said,  that  considering  the  clergy  were  seeing 
more  and  more  that  it  was  an  absolute  sine  qua 
non  for  their  general  good  work  to  have  more  and 
more  men  up  there,  and  considering  that  any  edu- 
cational institution,,  even  ecclesiastical,  knew  per- 
fectly well  that  it  would  deliberately  step  out  of 
the  first  rank  in  education  if  it  didn't  send  men 
there,  I couldn't  conceive  why  she  should  hesitate 
about  Michael.  “ Anyhow,"  I added,  “ why  fight  ? 
He  won't  want  to  go  for  another  fifteen  years  or 
so,  and  by  that  time  Oxford  and  Cambridge  may 
exist  solely  for  teaching  the  theory  of  sheep-graz- 
ing to  the  daughters  of  the  colonial  proletariat." 

“And  not  a bad  thing  either,"  said  Dolly. 

“ I never  can  forget,"  said  Angela,  “ the  awful 
dangers." 

“ Not  as  bad  as  Woolwich  or  Sandhurst,"  I said. 
“ And  not  half  as  bad  as  the  City." 
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“ What  is  the  good,”  she  retorted,  “ of  talking 
about  the  City  ? As  if — And  he’s  not  going  into 
the  Army  either.” 

Here  she  looked  severely  at  Dolly.  Dolly  sat 
tight.  Poor  old  Dolly,  D.S.O.  ! (Have  I men- 
tioned Dolly’d  got  his  D.S.O.  ? Only  my  great 
self-control  prevents  my  telling  you  he’s  a V.C. 
too.  But  it  wouldn’t  be  true.  But  he  deserves 
to  be,  and  . . . well.) 

“ At  the  University  his  difficulties  will  be  intel- 
lectual,” she  announced. 

I glanced  at  Dolly,  and  swallowed  a grin. 

“A  man  can  muddle  through  without  much 
in  the  way  of  intellectual  difficulties,”  he  said 
placidly.  “ Look  at  me.” 

I did,  and  it  was  a dear  and  goodly  sight. 

“ My  son,”  said  Angela,  “ won’t  be  able  to  go 
through  life  with  his  eyes  shut.” 

“ My  dear  Angela ! ” I exclaimed.  Then  be- 
cause she  blushed,  not  having  meant  to  put  it  quite 
like  that,  I talked  on  rapidly. 

“ Besides,  is  it  just  a question  of  having  c intel- 
lectual difficulties  ’ ? He  won’t  get  bombarded 
with  rationalistic  riddles  up  there ; and  if  he  did, 
it  does  not  follow  it  would  matter  much.  The 
same  thing  means  different  things  to  different 
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people.  It  all  depends  how  you  take  it.  You 
may  wilt  and  die  simply  because  of  an  atmosphere ; 
and  you  may  be  perfectly  battered  with  definite 
blows,  and  not  care  two  pins.  Look  at  your 
young  brother,  Dolly.  He  did  happen  to  hit  a 
fool  of  a don  who  jawed  Modernism  to  him;  I 
mean,  who  cracked  it  up  and  said  the  Church  had 
turned  her  back  on  progress,  and  all  that.  Well, 
Odo  really  began  to  feel  a bit  uncomfortable,  and 
he  came  along  to  me  and  said,  4 Look  here,  old 
chap,  what  the  deuce  is  all  this  about  Modernism 
and  all  that  kind  of  thing  ? Has  the  Catholic 
Church  been  putting  her  foot  into  it  this  time  or 
has  she  not  ? ’ Well — I reassured  him  ; and  after  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  he  began  to  yawn,  and  said,  ‘ All 
right,  old  chap,  and  thanks  no  end.  I was  begin- 
ning to  feel  most  frightfully  sick  about  the  Catholic 
Church  possibly  having  put  her  foot  into  it,  but 
now  I can  say  Fve  been  and  had  it  all  out  with  a 
man  who  knows,  and  that  I see  now  what  these 
blighters  are  saying  is  all  pretty  average  tosh,  and 
that  the  Pope’s  top  man  as  usual  after  all.  And 
that’s  what  I wanted.’  ” 

“How  exactly  like  Odo,”  said  Angela.  “Not 

one  ounce  of  personal ” 

“Hush,  hush,  hush,”  I interrupted.  “I’ve  got 
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a great  opinion  of  Odo,  if  you  ask  me.  And 
please  notice:  he  saw  there  was  an  intellectual 
difficulty  quite  clearly,  but  he  didn’t  mind.  He 
never  expected  there  wouldn’t  be.  But  what  he 
did  hate  was  feeling  flicked  in  his  sense  of  honour. 
Who  hit  the  Pope,  hit  him,  and  hit  his  family, 
and  his  school.  That  ought  to  appeal  to  you.” 

“ Michael’s  temperament,”  she  declared,  “ is 
totally  unlike  Odo’s.” 

“Oh,  Angela,  Angela!”  I exclaimed.  “Have 
you  come  down  to  talking  about  Temperaments  ? ” 
There  was  a pause,  during  which  I looked  affec- 
tionately at  the  very  pleasant  and  clear-cut  picture 
presented  by  Angela  and  Dolly. 

For  when  coffee  comes  all  the  lights  go  out  ex- 
cept the  big  candles  on  the  table  itself,  and  so  the 
background  is  simply  unvariegated  gloom.  The 
scheme  of  colouring  was  just  black  and  white  and 
crimson,  made  a little  gorgeous  by  gold,  and  a 
little  sobered  by  green,  but  substantially  just  what 
I said.  For  the  candles  were  in  splendid  firm 
columnar  brass  sticks,  Empire  pattern,  and  the 
shades  were  deep  rose  rather  heavily  garlanded 
with  gold.  The  stuff  in  the  middle  of  the  table 
was  crimson  and  gold,  and  the  flowers  were  roses. 
Angela  was  in  black,  and  Dolly,  of  course,  was 
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black  and  white,  so  everything  stood  out  splendidly 
in  a sort  of  transposed  silhouette,  rather  like  those 
cigarette  advertisements — black  and  white  and  very 
pink.  . . . And  Dolly’s  glass  and  mine  were  like 
little  pools  of  liquid  rubies.  And  the  coffee  cups 
were  so  dark  a blue  as,  in  the  rosy  light,  to  look 
black. 

After  Angela  went,  Dolly  said  : 

“Dare  say  I’m  dense,  you  know;  but  I’m  not 
sure  I’m  clear  what  you’re  driving  at,  d’you  know.” 

“ Nor  am  I,”  I said.  “ But  I daresay  it’s  this. 
What  really  is  it,  in  the  long  run,  that  makes 
people  become  Catholics  ? How  much  absolute 
value  has  a definite  reason  got  for  a given  in- 
dividual? Or  stay  Catholics?  Angela  thinks 
it’s  arguments.  Perhaps  they  ought  to,  but  do 
they?  She  thinks  she  knows  what  arguments 
made  her  a Catholic  ; but  she  doesn’t  really.  She 
became  one  because  she  couldn’t  help  it,  any  more 
than  I could.” 

“ I’ve  heard  you  say  that  before,  but  I don’t 
believe  you  mean  it.  To  begin  with,  there’d  be 
no  merit  in  becoming  a Catholic  if  you  couldn’t 
help  it.  Then,  by  Jove,  look  at  all  the  folks  who 
ought  to  become  Catholics  and  don’t.  They  jolly 
well  do  help  it.” 
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“ 1 do  mean  it ; at  least  I mean  as  much  of  it 
as  is  true.  . . . And  of  course  it  isn’t  all  I mean, 
anything  like.  But  still,  look  at  me,  for  instance. 
I might  have  fought  myself  down,  for  a time  at 
least,  no  doubt.  But  I couldn’t  help  the  tendency 
sort  of  welling  up  inside  me,  spontaneously.  I 
had  to  be  one.  I was  born  with  that  tempera- 
ment. Some  folks  are  simply  born  without  it. 
Like  having  no  ear  for  music.  Or  colour-blind- 
ness. Or  the  other  way  round,  with  an  irrepres- 
sible faculty  for — Oh  well,  making  things.” 

“ But  can  you  be  born  without  what  you’d  call 
an  eye  for  truth  ? It  wouldn’t  be  fair  ; the  Catholic 
religion’s  for  everybody.” 

“ Well,  you  can  be  born — not,  perhaps,  with  an 
eye  for  abstract  truth ; a sort  of  logician  in  your 
cradle — but  with  a homing  instinct ; an  instinct 
for  the  real  thing : like  a baby’s  for  its  mother’s 
milk.  Antecedent  to  argument : independent — 
impatient  of  argument.  The  thing’s  too  vitally 
and  immediately  certain.  You  simply  can’t  keep 
off  it.  . . . You’re  an  ungodly  little  chap  in  every 
other  way,  but  you  can’t  keep  out  of  Catholic 
churches.  It’s  no  good  arguing  about  being  alive  : 
you  simply  live.  Nor  about  believing.  You 
wake  up  one  morning,  and — click  ! — there  it  is.” 
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“ Well/'  said  he,  rather  gravely,  “you’d  own  that 
was  exceptional,  wouldn’t  you  ? I should  call  it 
just  grace.”  He  paused,  and  then  resumed.  “ But 
take  the  ordinary  chap.  I should  say,  put  Catholic 
truth  fairly  before  him,  and  if  he  looks  at  it 
honestly,  well,  he’s  bound  to  catch  on.  Especially 
if  he’s  a well-living  chap.” 

“Well,”  I said,  “of  course  in  the  long  run  you 
come  back  to  grace  and  predestination,  and  in 
that  way  you  can  block  inquiry.  But  still,  taking 
the  outside  view — what,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
happens  ? The  whole  thing  seems  such  a toss-up. 
How  many  men  get  the  case  put  to  them  at  all, 
fairly  or  not  ? Some  get  it,  and  stay  where  they 
were  : others  don’t,  and  still  they  become  Catholics. 
How  many  who  do  get  it,  can , in  all  the  circum- 
stances, take  the  right  view  of  it?  How  many 
men  are  1 ordinary  ’ — true  to  the  abstract  type  ? 
Each  is  an  individual  human,  and  therefore  kinked 
from  the  first.  Environment  and  education  make 
the  Catholic  construe  facts*  one  way,  and  the  non- 
Catholic  another, — unless  he  already  wants  to 
interpret  them  right.  The  real  thing  is,  what 
makes  him  want  ? And  as  for  morals,  why,  half 
the  scandal  of  the  ’Varsity  — though  Angela 
wouldn’t  know  that — is  the  excellent  lives  fellows 
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lead  without  (apparently)  an  ounce  of  religion  to 
help  ’em  ; and  everybody  knows  that  men  very 
sensitive  to  religion  are  very  responsive — well,  to 
the  other  stimulus.  And  also  that  very  often  just 
the  rotters  of  all  rotters  come  along  and  make  the 
best  converts.  Tortured  into  it.” 

“Well,”  he  said  sensibly,  “I  daresay  you’re 
right.  It’s  not  thinking  does  it.  After  all,  most 
chaps  can’t  think,  or  think  they  can’t,  and  that 
comes  to  the  same  in  the  end.  Or  really  they 
haven’t  time.  Or  they  jolly  well  don’t  want  to. 
Then,  I suppose,  grace  comes  along  and  jogs  their 
attention,  or  their  conscience,  or  something  which 
puts  ’em  on  to  it.  And  I’ve  noticed  that  if  a man 
just  thinks,  ten  to  one  there’s  a logical  hitch 
sooner  or  later : a hitch : and  then  if  he’s  got 
nothing  else  to  keep  him  going  he  stops.” 

“ Then  d’you  give  up  arguments  and  proofs  ? ” 

“ Not  a bit  of  it,”  said  he  stoutly.  “ To  begin 
with,  we  mayn’t.  For  the  all-square  man,  to 
reason  from  the  finite  to  the  Infinite  is  valid, 
though  still  we  need  never  believe  that  this  or  that 
argument  is  cogent,  especially  for  the  individual, 
exactly  as  you  said.  And  for  Christianity,  if  you 
get  the  case  properly  stated  to  a man  in  a proper 
state  of — of ” 
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“ Receptivity/'  I murmured  modestly. 

“ Got  it  in  one/'  he  affirmed.  “ If  you  get  all 
that  (which  still  says  nothing  about  this  or  that 
argument),  it  becomes  reasonable  for  him  to  take 
the  jump  into  the — well,  it  isn't  dark " 

“ Twilight,"  said  I,  encouraged  by  my  previous 
success. 

“ Cheers,"  he  cried.  “ But  still,  you  see,  argu- 
ments, in  the  concrete — I’m  a concrete-minded 
sort  of  chap,  C., — come  second.  They're  all  right 
in  their  sphere,  which  is  rather  an  artificial  one. 
I mean,  life's  a jumble,  and  you  simply  find  your- 
self in  it.  If  you  observe  that  it  looks  neat  and 
tidy,  and  systematic,  it's  already  been  treated 
artificially.  First  you  find  you're  living ; you 
draw  breath  and  so  on  ; then  you  start  putting  it 
all  in  order  and  seeing  how  it  hangs  together,  and 
you  feel  the  better  for  it,  and  you  can  put  your 
case  to  another  chap  without  feeling  a fool,  and 
that  bucks  you  up  no  end,  what?  And  no  doubt 
you  can  do  that  before  actually  coming  into  the 
Church,  and  so  on,  but  not  before  grace  has  been 
at  you.  Not  successfully." 

“ What  a philosopher  you  are,  after  all,  Dolly," 
said  I,  laughing.  “ The  fact  remains  that  nothing 

in  the  world  interests  me  so  much  as  all  this  about 
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faith,  and  how  the  natural  life  passes  up  into  the 
supernatural.” 

“ I wish  youd  talk  to  me  some  more  about  it,” 
he  said. 

“Not  just  yet,”  I answered.  “I'm  not  ready” 

Odd  as  it  may  seem,  it  was  with  Dolly's  chauf- 
feur that  I continued  this  conversation.  Albert  is 
a truculent  sort  of  person  with  a face  like  very 
solid  india-rubber.  He  twists  it  into  astonishingly 
marked  expressions,  and  it  stays  there  for  quite  a 
long  time  until  a new  thought  comes  into  power 
and  untwists  it.  He'd  married  a silly  little  girl 
for  what  he  thought  her  face,  though  it  was  only 
its  colour  and  her  hair.  Its  expression  lasts  for 
about  five  seconds  at  most,  just  the  time  necessary 
for  her  thoughts  (which  came  floating  up  to  the 
surface,  I'm  bound  to  say,  rather  fast)  to  thin  out 
into  a feeling,  and  this  leaves  her  vague,  her  mouth 
a little  open,  and  her  eyes  unfocussed.  But  of 
course  she  gave  in  to  Albert,  when  he  came  along 
and  fixed  her  and  no  doubt  said : “ Now  then, 
Flossie,  I want  you.  It's  got  to  be ; so  don't  you 
worry  about  anything,  but  fix  it  up  for  Easter.” 
She's  as  obstinate  as  she's  silly  ; but  every thing'd 
crumple  up  inside  her  when  he  came  along,  with 
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his  solid  face,  and  said  that.  But  she  isn’t  the 
point,  but  Albert. 

Well,  a little  later  on  we  were  all,  including 
Michael,  getting  down  through  the  Tyrol  into 
North  Italy,  and  though  Dolly  liked  driving, 
Michael  sometimes  demanded  to  have  his  papa  and 
mamma  one  on  each  side  of  him  at  the  back,  and 
so  then  I sat  in  front  with  Albert. 

Personally  I was  exulting  at  the  near  prospect 
of  getting  out  of  the  Tyrol — yes,  even  the  ex- 
quisite Tyrol — into  Italy.  If  I wanted  to  make 
my  soul,  then  I might  very  likely  ask  to  come  to 
die  among  those  firs  and  Alpine  flowers,  where  an 
austerity  virilizes  even  the  beauty,  and  is  in  the 
very  joy,  the  very  merriment  of  the  race.  Even 
the  heat  of  summer,  there,  somehow  contrasts  it- 
self with  the  purity  of  long  snows;  and  in  the 
most  riotously  rainbowed  fields,  the  terrible  piety 
of  the  folk  plants  a relentless  crucifix.  Italy  also 
has  the  true  and  triumphant  religion  ; but  its  en- 
grafting into  the  pagan,  of  the  supernatural  into 
the  very  flesh-and-blood  foundation  of  the  soul, 
is  so  utterly  undisguised.  . . . Whether  or  no 
it  is  good  for  me,  I love  that. 

“ Are  you  glad  to  be  getting  into  Italy  ? ” said 
I to  Albert. 
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44  Hate  it,”  he  said. 

This  rather  dashed  me.  “ What’s  it  been  doing 
to  you  ? ” I asked,  anxious  to  get  at  the  personal 
incident  on  which  most  of  his  likes  and  dislikes 
were  founded. 

“Pullin’  a mans  name  about  somethink  ’orrid 
like  they  do,”  he  grumbled.  “ 4 Signor  Alberto/  as 
they  will  ’ave  it.  4 Mr.  Albert  Plummer’s  my 
name/  says  I,  4 an  don’t  you  take  no  liberties  with 
it.’  But  to  Alberto  they  stick,  spite  of  it  all. 
And  can’t  get  no  nearer  than  4 Pa-lum-ma,’  sort  of. 
Give  me  England.” 

44  Well,”  said  I,  44  that’s  not  so  very  bad.  You 
probably  wouldn’t  make  much  of  a show  at  their 
names,  you  know,  either.” 

44 That’s  what  I says ,”  he  answered.  44  Look  at 
their  hotels.  Not  to  mention  the  mucky  food  and 
the  backstairs  goings  on  and  the — well,  you  know  ; 
and  the  further  south  the  more  inconvenient ; and 
look  at  their  names.  Why,  even  that  hotel  in 
Munich  which  wasn’t  so  bad  as  a hotel,  what  I 
say  is,  look  at  its  name.  The  one  all  about  the 
view.” 

44  The  view  ? ” 

44  Something  about  ‘sight’.  You  know. 
Where  we  was  last  time.” 
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“Oh,  ah  ! The  Vierjahreszeiten.” 

“ Thats  it.  And  there  you  'ave  it.  A name 
like  a three-volume  novel.  Give  me  a good  solid 
English  name  like  Ritz.” 

“ Quite,”  I murmured.  “ Or  Savoy.  Or  Co- 
burg.” 

“Ah,”  said  he.  “ You've 'it  it.  Not  but  what 
Coburg  sounds  a bit  German.  But  what  I says  is, 
Lump  it.  Less  you  think  about  it  the  better. 
This  is  my  job,  and  as  for  the  hotels,  they're  all  in 
the  shilling,  as  folks  say.  Lump  it,  I says.” 

“ You're  a philosopher,”  I said,  feeling  the  con- 
versation vibrating  towards  a theme  familiar  else- 
where. “ And  so  on  the  whole  you  don't  believe 
in  thinking  ? ” 

“ There's  thinking  and  thinking,”  said  he. 
“ There's  times  when  you  didn't  ought  to  think, 
but  act.  What's  a man  for,  if  not  to  be  doin' 
things  ? If  you  find  your  thinkin'  prevents 
your  doing  things,  you  take  it  from  me,  it's 
about  time  you  stop  thinking.  Now  you  look 
at  'is  Lordship.  There's  times  when  he  thinks 
too  much.” 

This  was  so  new  a view  of  Dolly  (for  I knew 
Dolly  thought : but  I didn't  guess  his  man  knew) 
that  I derogated  from  my  law  of  never  discussing 
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their  masters  with  servants,  however  trusted,  and 
displayed  a questioning  silence. 

“ Daresay  you’ve  noticed  him  driving  this  car,” 
said  Albert. 

I had. 

“ Well,  p’raps  you  remember  him  yesterday 
gettin’  up  that  hill  ’tother  side  of  Innsbruck. 
Ah  ! When  he  was  changing  the  gear.  Then 
he  started  thinkin’.  Right.  An  he  got  on  the 
neutral.  And  the  car  she  Hitchy-Kooed,  in  a 
manner  of  speaking.” 

“ She — ? Oh,  ah,  yes.”  I really  had  been 
startled.  The  reminiscence  of  Dolly  was  too 
exact. 

“ Hitchy-Koo,  sir.  Very  popular  on  the  ’Alls, 
not  so  long  ago.  Very  bright  and  tasty  little 
song.” 

“ Dear  me,  Albert,”  said  I.  “ ’Pon  my  word, 
but  I shouldn’t  have  thought  you  were  a great 
patron  of  the  Halls.” 

He  smiled  laboriously,  and  said  : — 

“I  ’as  to  ’ave  my  little  nights  out  now  and 
again,  sir,  same  as  other  men.” 

“ Yes,”  I said.  “ And  what  does  Mrs.  Plummer 
say  to  that  ? ” 

“Mrs.  Plummer,”  he  said  grimly,  “she  ’as  to 
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consume  her  own  smoke,  as  they  say  in  a manner 
of  speaking.”  Then  he  resumed  briskly.  “ Not 
but  what  you  need  be  asking  me  about  Hitchy- 
Koo,  sir,  which  young  ’Arry  [young  ’Arry  is  the 
same  as  Henry,  the  mirthful  footman]  ’e  said  you 
was  playing  it  Mother  night  in  the  drawing-room 
most  larky,  and  setting  them  all  to  roar  with 
laughter.” 

“ Young  ’Arry  said  that,  did  he  ? ” I murmured, 
abashed. 

“When  he  went  in  last  thing  for  orders,  sir. 
Very  sprightly  and  Come-over-here  you  was,  he 
did  say.” 

I hastened  to  retire  in  as  decent  order  as  might 
be.  “ So  your  view  is  that  in  driving  a motor-car 
it's  possible  to  do  too  much  thinking,”  I said. 

“Yes,  sir,”  he  answered,  playing  up.  “You 
may  do  too  much,  and  then  you  mostly  bring  the 
car  to  a stop  or  go  zigzagging,  and  again  it's 
possible  to  do  too  little.  So  if  you  ask  me  if 
thinking’s  a good  thing  in  driving,  I say  it  is  and 
then  again  it  isn’t.  Now  take  Mr.  Odo.” 

“ Take  him  by  all  means,”  said  I. 

“ Now  he  don’t  think  enough.  Drives  bold  and 
even  reckless.  But  don’t  love  ’is  engine.  Incon- 
sidered  impulse ; impulsive,  that’s  what  he  is. 
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Don't  think  for  himself  nor  for  others,  nor  yet  for 
the  car.  Jumps  to  conclusions  and  acts  without 
due  judgment.  Lord,”  he  said,  lapsing  suddenly, 
“Vs  an  almighty  corf-drop,  Mr.  Odo,  not  arf  'e 
aint.  No  offence  given,  sir,”  he  added. 

“ Nor  taken,”  said  I,  living  up  to  the  dialect. 

There  was  a longish  pause  as  we  ascended  the 
final  slopes  and  passed  from  the  region  of  the 
Austrian  eagle  and  the  black  and  yellow  stripes 
into  the  Italian  tricolor. 

I breathed  the  Italian  air  with  great  delight 
and  pretended  it  tasted  different  from  the  rather 
chill  atmosphere  of  a few  minutes  since. 

“Fine  air,”  I said. 

“I  like  mountains  myself,”  he  answered.  “I 
once  lived  at  Hampstead.” 

“You  don't  say  so,”  I replied.  “And  why  did 
you  move  ? ” 

“Well,  it  was  Mrs.  Plummer,”  he  said,  “an'  'er 
temperament.  She  found  the  air  too  embrac- 
ing. 

I grinned  in  silence  till  he  turned  and  looked  at 
me. 

“ It  wasn't  a laughing  matter  for  me,  I tell  you 
straight,”  he  said.  “ To  'ave  your  wife  all  the  day 
nervous  and  half  in  hysterics,  and  all  the  night 
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too,  it  casts  a gloam  over  the  proceedings,  and  so 
I tell  you.” 

Again  I grinned,  and  he  looked  annoyed. 

“I  quite  see,”  said  I sympathetically,  “and  I 
don’t  wonder  you  left  Hampstead.  You  can’t 
like  a place  you’re  not  well  at.” 

“Well,”  said  he,  “we  felt  leaving  it.  It  seems 
to  me  you  feel  leaving  a place  not  because  you’ve 
been  ’appy  there,  because  p’raps  you  ’aven’t,  but 
because  you’ve  got  used  to  it.  Sort  of  grown  into 
one  another,  as  it  seems  to  me.” 

“Just  so,”  said  I.  “Everything  may  be  against 
it  as  far  as  arguments  go,  and  yet  somehow  you 
want  it,  and  if  perhaps  you  stick  it  long  enough 
you  may  find  out  the  bad  points  weren’t  really 
important  after  all,  or  not  most  important.  But 
there  was  something  deeper  which  really  mattered 
most.” 

“ Ah,”  said  he.  “ It’s  like — well,  let’s  take  Mr. 
Odo.” 

“ Let’s,”  I said. 

“ Now,  my  wife  she  says  to  me  Mr.  Odo’s  wild 
and  that,  and  so  he  be.  But,  as  I says  to  her, 
’Tisn’t  this  and  that  what  matters,  nor  because  he 
does  one  thing  and  another  he  didn’t  ought,  but 
what  he  is.  Underneath  and  inside.  All  depends 
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on  whether  what  he  does  bites  right  into  him. 
There’s  some  men,  they  can’t  do  this  or  that  with- 
out its  altering  ’em.  Gets  right  in.  Like  a 
Hacid.  But  it  don’t  always.  And  as  I says  to 
her,  Mr.  Odo  he’s  right  all  through,  and  he’s 
finding  his  legs,  that’s  what  he  is,  and  if  he  thought 
a bit  more,  which  he  will  do,  once  he’s  been  knocked 
down  a time  or  two  and  picked  himself  up  again, 
which  he  will,  he’ll  turn  out  all  right  in  his  char- 
acter, and  if  Vs  not  all  doin’  this  or  that  as  he  did 
ought,  yet — well,  yon  know  what  I mean,”  he 
broke  off,  the  syntax  having  taken  the  bit  between 
its  teeth. 

“Things  like  character  and  temperament  are 
very  odd  things,”  I said.  “ And  whether  two  and 
two  make  four  depends  entirely  on  the  weather. 
Or  on  one’s  digestion.” 

“Temperament  you  starts  with,”  said  he,  dis- 
regarding my  skirmish,  “ and  not  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  nor  the  Pope  himself,  sir,”  he  added 
tactfully,  “can  argue  you  out  of  it.  Character 
you  builds  up  if  you  know  about  it.  Mr.  Odo’s 
danger  it  would  be  not  thinking  about  that,  and 

if  I may  say,  no  offence  being ” 

“All  right,”  I said.  “Get  on.” 

“ Well,  when  I see  young  fellers  in  your  Church 
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like  young  ’Arry,  for  instance,  to  keep  Mr.  Odo 
out  of  it,  carryin’  on  and  then  just  goin’  to  con- 
fession and  there’s  an  end  of  it,  what’s  happenin’ 
to  their  character?  I say.  My  wife,  she  says 
[Flossie  Plummer  is  a Catholic]  ‘ Mr.  Odo  he’s  all 
right  because  he  goes  most  regular  to  ’is  duties  ’. 
I say  he’s  all  right  too,  but  because  he’s  a fine 
young  feller  at  bottom,  and  so  far  ’e’s  not  hurt 
himself,  but  if  he  don’t  think  about  buildin’  up 
’is  character  he’s  in  danger.  And  just  goin’  to 
say  so  when  you’ve  been  a bit  off,  and  gettin’  told 
‘ That’s  all  right,  me  son,  run  along  and  don’t  do 
it  again,’  why,  ’e  do  do  it  again,  and  bit  by  bit  it 
bites.  Like  a Hacid.” 

“Well,”  I said,  “there’s  a lot  in  what  you  say. 
But  when  we  go  to  Confession  we  have  to  be  really 
sorry,  and  we  have  to  resolve  to  try  our  best  not 
to  do  it  again,  whatever  it  is.” 

“ Is  that  so  ? ” he  said,  doubtfully. 

“Then,  you  know,  the  Absolution  we  get  in 
Confession  does  no  doubt  primarily  set  us  straight 
with  God  ; wipes  out  the  offence,  and  so  on.  But 
it  has  a kind  of  echo  in  our  character  too,  and  we 
get  help  for  the  future.  ...  You  get  a helping 
hand  stretched  out.” 

“ But  if  you’ve  been  damaging  your  character, 
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well,  gradually,  you  don’t  want  to  take  no  helping 
hand  ; and  you  haven’t  got  the  same  grip  on  it  if 
you  do.  Stands  to  reason  a man  can’t  go  on  doin’ 
things  without  impugnity  [I  rapidly  worked  this 
out],  ’elping  ’and  or  no  ’elping  ’and.” 

“ Really,  Albert,  there’s  a lot  in  what  you  say. 
It’s  quite  true  that  nothing  ever  leaves  you  as  if 
it  hadn’t  been.  Just  as  it  gets  easier  and  easier 
for  sin  to  bite,  so  it  may  get  harder  and  harder 
for  grace  to  bite,  because  the  very  stuff  it’s  got  to 
bite  into  loses  its  consistency.  The  natural  is  no 
more  fit  for  the  interpenetration  of  the  super- 
natural. ...”  I forgot  Albert,  and  I went  on 
speculating  about  whether  every  natural  soul-state 
was  equally  fit  for  the  supernatural  to  cope  with 
— and  it  clearly  wasn’t;  and  therefore  if  every 
temperament  was  equally  fit  for  faith.  . . . 

Just  then  we  reached  the  plain,  and  Dolly  in- 
sisted on  driving  now  at  any  rate,  and  I migrated 
to  the  back. 

A week  after  this  we  had  been  two  days  already 
at  Perugia.  And  in  the  sunset  Dolly  and  I were 
alone  upon  the  long  spur  whence  you  can  look 
towards  Assisi.  The  radiant  evening  was  in- 
describably peaceful  and  the  level  rays  simplified 
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the  details  of  the  enormous  view,  and  left  its 
various  grades  of  distance  the  more  clearly  dif- 
ferentiated, each  behind  its  deeper  veil  of  gold. 
Assisi  was  over  there,  a dim  golden  shadow  on 
paler  gold. 

I told  Dolly  part  of  my  conversation  with 
Albert. 

“ Well,”  said  he,  “what  conclusions  did  you 
draw  ? ” 

“ My  dear  Dolly,”  I said,  shocked,  “ you  didn't 
expect  me  to  draw  anything  so  vulgar  as  a con- 
clusion ? ” 

“ You  drew  Albert,”  said  he,  and  giggled. 

“ Hush,  hush  ! ” I said.  “ Not  at  Perugia.  Not 
in  sight  of  Assisi.  Anyhow,  I haven't  been  work- 
ing out  a thesis.” 

“No;  and  I was  forgetting,”  he  murmured, 
“ your  thought's  aposiopetic.” 

“ My  dear  Dolly,”  I said,  really  concerned  for 
him,  “ what  on  earth  is  the  matter  ? ” 

“ Nothing,”  said  he,  grinning,  “ only  a new  word 
I learnt  lately.  Now  let's  get  back  to  business. 
What's  your  contribution  to  the  thought  of 
Europe,  after  all  this  jawing  with  Albert  and 
the  rest  of  us  ? ” 

“None  that  I know  of,”  said  I rather  sulkily. 
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“ D'you  suppose  I'm  by  way  of  enriching  my 
generation  and — and  all  that  ? Not  I.  Enrich- 
ing my  own  thought  a trifle  perhaps ; but  not 
anybody  else's.” 

“Yes;  mine,  a little,”  he  said  with  his  usual 
sweetness  of  temper.  “ Lucky  for  me  I've  got  you, 
in  fact,  to  make  me  do  some  thinking  ! ” 

“ Shut  up,  you  idiot,”  I said.  There  are  things 
I can't  stand,  from  Dolly.  “And  now  listen  to 
me,”  I resumed.  “ Truth  and  Existence  are  con- 
vertible.” 

“ Hear,  hear,”  said  he  briskly. 

“ And  the  more  a thing  exists,  the  truer  it  is, 
and  the  fuller  the  consciousness  which  can  corres- 
pond to  it.” 

“ Right  O,”  he  said,  a little  more  slowly. 

“Therefore  Christianity,  being  the  supreme 
truth,  has  the  fullest  existence  of  anything  any- 
where, and  one's  consciousness  of  it  can  be  richer 
than  one's  consciousness  of  anything  else.” 

“Dear,  oh  dear,”  he  sighed,  and  buried  his  head 
in  his  hands,  which  were  leaning  on  the  parapet. 

“Come  on,”  I said,  “don't  die.  Consciousness 
can  be  of  different  kinds  and  of  different  intensities 
within  each  of  these  kinds.  The  full  conscious- 
ness includes  all  the  kinds,  and  is  fully  intense  in 
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each  kind,  and  meets  a perfect  truth  in  each  de- 
partment, so  to  say.  Christianity  is  true  histori- 
cally, and  theoretically,  and  spiritually,  and  so  on, 
and  can  be  apprehended  more  or  less  in  each  or 
some  or  all  of  these  and  other  ways.” 

“I  see  what  you  mean,  old  chap,”  said  he,  in 
quite  a different  voice. 

" Only  the  Infinite  exhausts  it  like  that,”  said  I. 
“ All  other  consciousnesses  are  limited  and  get  it  in 
limited  ways.  Obviously  thats  so,  as  far  as  in- 
tensity goes.  Sometimes  we  ‘ realize  ’ that  a Man 
lived  and  walked  and  breathed  and  slept  there  in 
Palestine,  two  thousand  years  ago — sometimes  we 
don’t.  Sometimes  we  are  bowled  over  by  the 
terrific  mysteries  of  the  Incarnation ; sometimes 
it’s  just  two  of  the  ideas  by  which  we  try  to  con- 
strue data  and  which  we’re  told  to  put  together, 
but  which  won’t  snap  with  a click.  . . . Some- 
times we  seem  on  the  point  of  peering  out  of 
Faith  into  sight  (which  is,  consciousness  of  reality 
— namely,  our’s,  God’s,  and  our  substantial  rela- 
tion to  Him) ; sometimes  it’s  hard  enough  to  be- 
lieve we  do  believe.  Besides  intensity,  though, 
there’s  ways  of  apprehension.  No  one  starts  at 
scratch.  We  begin  with  what  Albert  calls  tem- 
perament, and  no  King  nor  Pope  can  eliminate  it. 
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By  the  time  we  begin  to  be  aware  of  ourselves, 
we’ve  built  up'  character  and  we  go  on  building  it 
up.  And  by  forty  they  say  its  built  and  inde- 
structible. In  consequence  there  may  be  ways  of 
consciousness  practically  non-existent  in  any  one 
man.  It’s  not  the  slightest  use  refusing  to  allow 
the  artistic  temperament,  say,  to  act  as  such. 
It's  miserable  if  you  bully  it  into  acting,  say,  like 
the  historians.  In  everything  there’s  an  equation. 
I don’t  get  the  same  thing  in  the  way  you  get  it, 
just  because  I’m  I and  you  you.  I might  get  it 
artistically,  and  Angela — shall  we  say — meta- 
physically. And  even  if  we  both — you  and  I — 
get  at  things  in  generally  the  same  way,  yet  it’s 
not  quite  in  the  same  way.” 

“ This  makes  talking  to  a man  a very  stiff  busi- 
ness,” said  he, '“if  you’re  to  make  him  get  at  what 
you’ve  got  at.” 

“Certainly,”  said  I.  “We’re  agreed  that  the 
abstract  man  to  whom  the  abstract  argument  ap- 
peals doesn’t  exist — and  even  though  expert  reflec- 
tion may  so  de-humanize  a man  as  to  make  his 
mode  of  consciousness  prepared  for  abstract  argu- 
ment, many  men  can’t  reflect  and  more  won’t. 
But  even  when  you’ve  made  all  allowance  for  ab- 
original temperament  and  acquired  character, 
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wherever  religion  is  involved  you  have  to  make 
allowance  for  the  further  and  wholly  incalculable 
element  of  grace.  For  even  the  ‘natural’  man 
has  never  existed  as  a historical  fact.  Before 
Adam  fell,  he  was  full  of  grace,  and  directly 
he  fell  grace  was  still — er — at  him,”  I ended 
lamely. 

“ It’s  a baffling  job,”  he  said. 

“ Not  in  practice,”  I answered,  “ provided  you 
take  the  grace  into  your  reckoning  throughout. 
You  talk  what  seems  to  you  nonsense,  and  some- 
how the  divine  life  wakes  up  in  a man.  It’s  no 
good  telling  him  he  doesn’t  believe,  or  oughtn’t  to, 
because  he  simply  does ; you  might  as  well  try  to 
prove  he  wasn’t  alive.  He  couldn’t  prove  he  was, 
or  define  life,  but  he  is” 

He  sighed  portentously. 

“ I’m  clumsy-tongued,”  said  I,  “ but  who  wouldn’t 
be  ? And  probably  my  thoughts— though  the 
mysteries  of  grace  are  lovely  beyond  words — ovd> 
€(J7T€po9  ovd’  €g3o9  ovtco  dav^aaro^ ” 

“ Good  Lord,  Choggles,”  he  gasped.  “ Half  a 
jiff!”  . 

“ Neither  evening  nor  morning  star  is  so  wonder- 
ful,” I translated.  “ Aristotle.  I was  saying, 

that  my  thoughts  (no  merit  to  me,  but  to  the 
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Mystery)  are  lovely,  like  that  sunset,  but  not  yet 
in  a nice  neat  pattern,  like  linoleum.” 

And  I lingered  over  the  sunset  upon  the  plain, 
where  the  outlines  melted  one  by  one  into  the  un- 
charted violets  and  olives  and  dim  golds  of  the 
evening. 

“ And  after  all,”  I said,  “ what  further  need  have 
we  of  witnesses  ? Yonder  lies  Assisi.” 

He  looked  up,  puzzled. 

“ Why,  St.  Francis ! Do  you  want  grace, 
Dolly  ? Why,  even  the  dull  eyes  of  heresy  see 
how  grace  brimmed  within  his  soul,  how  he  was 
crucified  with  Christ  and  glorified  with  Christ,  and 
lived  no  longer,  but  Christ  in  him.  And  do  you 
want  nature  ? What  more  spontaneous ; what 
more  fresh  and  sweet,  and  direct  than  he  ? That 
is  Christianity  in  life.  Vivification,  not  destruc- 
tion. Life  to  the  full ; not  halved  life,  and  not 
death.  Indestructible  nature,  and  inextinguish- 
able spirit. 

And  for  all  this,  nature  is  never  spent ; 

There  lives  the  dearest  freshness  deep  down  things  ; 

And  though  the  last  lights  from  the  black  west  went, 

Oh,  morning  at  the  brown  brink  eastward  springs, 
Because  the  Holy  Ghost  over  the  bent 
World  broods  with  warm  breast,  and  with,  ah,  bright 
wings. 
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“ D’you  know  that  ? ” said  I. 

“ You’ve  told  it  me  before,”  he  said.  “ But 
your  poet  was  too  sick  at  heart  to  be  fully  a St. 
Francis.” 

“Life  somehow  tired  him  out I said. 

“ What/'  said  he  a little  sadly,  “ are  you  and  I 
to  get  from  all  this  ? ” 

“ God  knows,”  said  I.  “ What  St.  Francis  has 
to  offer — perhaps  a little  more  kindliness  and 
sweetness ; and  humility  and  trust.  And  fresh- 
ness of  soul.  Freshness — ” I cried,  off  at  a tan- 
gent. “ D you  ever  reflect  how  odd  it’ll  be  when 
you  and  I settle  down  into  pompous  middle-age  ? 
How  shall  we  then  seem  to  one  another  ? ” 

“The  Holy  Ghost,”  he  said  gently,  “can’t  grow 
middle-aged.” 

And  together  we  looked  away  to  where  Assisi 
was  sending  up  its  deathless  hymn  into  the  sky. 
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Walther.  So  war’s  nicht  Traum,  dock  Dichterei? 

Sachs.  Sind  Freunde  beid’,  steh’n  gern  sich  bei. 

— “The  Meistersinger.” 

“ I have  the  gravest  doubts,”  said  Lindisfarne, 
“ whether  we  ought  to  go  to  Nuremberg.” 

“But  why?”  I questioned,  obstinately.  By 
some  fluke  I had  never  seen  Nuremberg,  and  I was 
passionately  anxious  to  get  the  real  setting  of 
Wagner’s  “Meistersinger,”  which  I love  beyond 
nearly  ail  other  music  in  the  world.  So  I had 
come  down  one  morning  altogether  on  to  the 
notion  of  going  home  that  way. 

For  we  were  staying  at  Rome  (the  southern- 
most we  got  after  that  visit  to  Perugia),  in  the 
Diana  Hotel,  a place  hearse-like  with  respecta- 
bility. The  walls  were  plastered  with  photo- 
graphs of  ecclesiastics — there  was  one  even  in  my 
bath-room,  but  I turned  it  face  to  the  wall ; “ II 
Mulo  ” lay  about,  dismally  inefficient  even  to  out- 
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bray  its  rival ; at  every  turn  a pious  horarium 
greeted  you : no  seminary  could  have  been  more 
solemn. 

Happy  thoughts  there  were  a rarity,  and  I was 
disappointed  that  Dolly  seemed  not  to  catch  on 
to  mine.  But  when  I absent-mindedly  (as  it 
proved)  asked  why  he  thought  he  oughtn’t  to  do 
Nuremberg,  I perceived  that  both  he  and  Angela 
turned  pink  and  smiled  like  children. 

“ That’s  where  I met  the  young  lady,”  said 
Dolly. 

“ That’s  where  him  and  me  started  walkin’  out,” 
said  Angela,  playing  up. 

“So  Nuremberg  is  a Holy  Place.” 

“ Which  mustn’t  be  visited  casually.” 

“ But,”  they  said  both  together ; and  “ if  you’re 
bent  upon  it,”  she  added  ; “ If  you’re  really  keen,” 
he  said. 

Really  they  were  wildly  excited  at  the  idea  of 
going  back. 

“I  am  !”  I cried.  “ I’ll  be  good.  I really  will. 
I’ll  be  all  tenderness  and  tactfulness  and  leave  the 
halo  unspoilt.  . . . And  I won’t  argue  : I’ll  just 
tell  you  things.  . . .” 

So  that  was  settled. 

Now  I hate  leaving  Rome  more  than  any  place 
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in  the  world,  and  Tin  home-sick  after  it  for  at  least 
a week.  I spend  the  last  day  of  each  visit  there 
wandering  about  and  just  letting  Rome  get  at  me. 
Of  course  Rome  lives  ; and  the  focus  of  its  life  is 
St.  Peters  Dome.  That  is  itself  alive — I mean, 
the  sheer  stone  cupola.  . . . Go  up  early  to  the 
Quirinal ; stand  near  the  stamping  stone  horses 
and  their  stalwart  grooms  and  the  spouting  water, 
with  your  back  to  the  tawny  Palace.  There  op- 
posite you,  beneath  the  delicate  blue  morning,  is 
the  Dome,  nonchalant,  cumbrous,  yet  brilliant ; 
primrose-yellow  shadowed  with  lavender ; the 
Papal  power  obstinately  fronting  the  layman. 
Climb  the  Palatine,  when  you  have  done  with 
that.  Stand  on  the  terrace  overhanging  the 
Forum ; drink  it  all  in  : Capitol,  Colosseum,  the 
Basilicas,  the  Arches.  Eliminate  all  that  isn’t 
pagan.  Then  pace  back  across  the  garden  and 
look  from  the  other  terrace,  between  the  cypress- 
trees  and  the  Caesar-heads  and  columns.  There, 
in  a sky  grey  and  quivering  with  the  noon,  hangs 
the  Dome,  sun-bleached  into  the  ghost  of  itself, 
yet  menacing  to  expel  and  absorb  the  pagan  pride 
of  life,  and  to  transform  the  Empire.  And  at 
sunset  mount  the  Pincian.  Look  past  the  Piazza, 
populous  with  ghosts ; beyond  the  Obelisk  and 
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the  tombs  of  Augustus  and  of  Hadrian ; there 
hangs  the  Dome,  purple-black  against  the  glory  ; 
the  sun  flares  terribly  through  the  windows  of  the 
drum,  and  leaves  the  cupola  detached,  a canopy 
above  that  Tomb  which  concentrates  in  itself  and 
synthesizes  the  lives  of  pagan  Rome,  and  every 
one  of  the  many  Christian  Romes,  and  the  Rome 
of  nowadays. 

Hence  St.  Peters  is  eternal  and  universal  in 
its  implications,  and  governs  and  transcends  hist- 
ory. 

But  the  afternoon  I spend  inside  the  Church. 
I cross  our  smug  piazza  with  its  stumpy  obelisk 
poised  on  the  elephant.  I leave  the  Inquisition 
and  its  rivals  behind  me  and  pass  before  the 
Pantheon.  I pray  for  the  desolate  shades  there 
buried.  I wish  they  could  escape,  through  the 
circle  of  blue  sky,  from  the  vault  of  that  vast 
sarcophagus.  I zig-zag,  so  as  to  look  in  at  Sant’ 
Agostino’s  Madonna,  and  beg  that  the  future  may 
bring  forth  a little  consolation ; I reach  the  river 
and  inhale  its  muddy  scent.  The  statued  bridge : 
the  frowning  prison-tomb.  The  narrow  street, 
and  the  vast  piazza.  I make  straight  across  it 
and  mount  the  slope  which  feels  to  me  always 
like  the  supreme  curve  of  the  earth’s  globe, 
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crowned  with  this  tremendous  summing-up,  St. 
Peters. 

Well,  I go  in  and  breathe  the  Petrine  air  and 
accustom  my  eyes  to  the  unique  and  Petrine  light. 
For  St.  Peters  is  a world,  with  its  own  earth  and 
heaven,  and  sounds  and  scents  and  soul.  Not  I 
would  dwell  on  this  and  that — and  argue  dates 
and  sizes  and  architects  and  artists,  and  names  of 
kings  and  popes.  It  is  all  Peter.  Peter  is  there 
at  the  roots,  in  his  starry  tomb.  Peter  shines  in 
the  skiey  altitudes  of  his  dome,  and  the  terrific 
Promise  thunders  round  and  round  it.  Peter’s 
is  the  Chair  upheaved  by  the  four  gigantic  heroes  ; 
in  Peter  is  reared  each  mountainous  column.  But- 
tressed by  him  all  these  kings  crowd  the  walls  with 
their  coffins ; escutcheon  above  escutcheon  repeats 
the  tiara  and  the  keys  from  balustrade  to  roof ; 
the  radiance  pouring  across  the  gold  window  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  reveals  what  is  the  one  life 
making  of  this  place  one  Peter,  one  Church,  one 
Christ. 

Looking  away  in  thought,  it  came  as  a shock,  a 
thing  scarcely  believable,  that,  with  this  titanic 
incarnation  of  the  centuries  in  the  world,  there 
should  be  pigmy  claimants  clamorous  for  share  in 
its  inheritance.  That  with  this  serene  and  im- 
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perial  Majesty  even  one  malapert  parvenu  should 
compete.  Here  undoubtedly  was  the  only  reality 
of  its  kind — the  real  thing — blighting  the  pretence 
out  of  the  amateurs,  like  sunlight  shining  upon 
painted  flames.  Here  lived  the  tremendous  Dogma, 
articulate  and  coherent  in  itself,  and  reconstructive 
of  the  whole  universe,  threading  it  upon  its  own 
Interpretation  ; knitting  it  together  with  its  Law  ; 
and  infusing  it  with  its  life.  . . . 

I went  outside,  on  to  the  roof  and  up  the  Dome 
to  make  sure  that  all  this  impression  wasn’t  merely 
due  to  the  superb  mise-en-scene  of  the  interior. 
No,  it  survived.  Up  here  you  could  see  that  this 
church  was  a very  human  edifice.  The  huge 
statues  of  the  fagade  were  coarse  and  violent  and 
clasped  together  with  massive  iron  rivets.  The 
roof  was  meanly  covered  with  flaky  sun-scorched 
tiles.  The  curving  lines  of  the  Dome  made  me 
sick  and  giddy ; you  could  easily  slide  off  this 
bubble  of  stone  and  lead,  and  shoot  into  the  gulf 
and  be  brought  smashing  on  to  the  cobbles.  . . . 
You  could  walk  round  this  universal  church,  as 
well  as  get  above  it  and  look  down  on  it ; over 
there  were  the  jumbled  buildings  of  the  Vatican, 
all  the  angles  awry,  card-houses  carelessly  put  up. 
There  were  its  well-like  courts  ; its  garden,  like  a 
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carpet  from  up  here,  with  tiny  basins  absinthe- 
coloured,  where  a stationary  white  fleck  told  that 
fountain-water  fell.  There  were  the  stripes  of 
brilliant  gravel,  leading  up  to  where  the  silly 
gothic  spire  of  the  grotto  defied  all  decency,  yet 
scarcely  worse,  in  its  pert  modernism,  than  the 
spider-web  of  an  iron  bridge,  spanning  the  valley 
to  the  Observatory.  And  there  lived  the  eternal 
Pope.  — yes  ! there  he  was  himself,  pacing  the 
gravel,  a tiny  white  point  with  black  and  magenta 
points  around  it.  . . . 

“Oh  no,  decidedly/’  I felt,  as  I descended  the 
stairs  and  came  out  finally  in  the  Piazza,  “ it  wasn’t 
hallucination.  This  is  the  human  palace,  humanly 
pompous  and  pretentious,  of  the  divine  Church. 
On  this  hill  she  settled,  and  here  she  lives,  dressed 
by  the  centuries  and  indifferent  to  their  fashions. 
Here  she  is,  committed  to  history,  to  personages 
and  events,  to  laws  and  theories  and  institutions ; 
built  about  with  brick  and  marble,  gold  and 
palaces  and  tombs  and  altars,  relics  and  books, 
priests  and  monks  and  Swiss  Guards.  . . ” 

I saluted  the  immense  sheafs  of  rushing  water 
as  I passed.  So  still  was  the  evening  that  no  veil 
of  diamond  spray  drifted  across  my  face  as  I stood, 
not  on  the  round  stone,  and  did  last  homage  to 
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the  forest  of  columns  of  which  I wished  to  see 
each  one.  Then  I took  a cab  and  drove  to  the 
Colonna  restaurant,  where  I met  Dolly  and  An- 
gela ; and  after  our  iced  coffee  we  made  for  my 
evening  visit  to  the  Pincian. 

Dolly  knows  I like  to  go  to  Holy  Communion, 
on  my  last  day  at  Rome,  at  the  Tre  Fontane. 
So,  very  early  (for  the  few  Trappist  masses  at  San 
Paolo  are  early),  we  drove  off,  the  three  of  us,  into 
the  tingling  air.  I cannot  tell  you  how,  after  the 
dank  hotel,  that  air  seemed  the  air  of  Eden  ! 
Sometimes,  when  you  are  swimming  in  bright  and 
bubbling  water,  the  cool  deliciousness  seems  to 
pour  right  through  you  as  well  as  round  you. 
Well,  it  was  like  that  then,  and  the  fairy  gold  of 
the  sunlight  and  the  magical  sky  transfigured 
everything.  Or,  perhaps,  they  themselves  were 
transfigured,  for  near  Rome,  to  me,  everything  is 
touched  with  the  Spirit,  and  cannot  be  just  itself. 
To  some,  they  say,  the  whole  world  in  all  its  de- 
tails construes  itself  in  terms  of  money,  or  of  sex  : 
so  to  me,  near  Rome,  I can  only  say  that  a special 
Spirit  broods  over  or  glows  through  every  detail, 
transfiguring  it  and  making  it  significant.  The 
garden  gateways,  the  honeysuckle  and  the  showers 
of  pale  pink  roses,  the  birds,  and  the  insistent  bells 
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— for  as  we  passed  San  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura,  that 
great  Altar  of  Worship  raised  in  a desert  place,  its 
campanile  was  melodious  for  Mass — a Spirit  of 
Christianity  is  in  all  that,  and  it  first  quells  me 
and  then  gives  me  wings. 

The  church  was  absolutely  bare,  absolutely  silent 
save  for  the  rare  movements  of  the  devout  little 
colony  who  had  gathered  round  the  monks. 
Through  the  pierced  windows  the  breeze  sailed 
carrying  the  whisper  of  the  eucalyptus  leaves 
streaming  like  loose  tresses  around  the  slender 
naked  trunks.  And  the  birds  were  singing ; yet 
none  of  this  disturbed  the  essential  silence.  The 
Mass  proceeded  ; we  mingled  with  the  peasants  at 
the  altar-rails.  The  silence  deepened,  the  walls 
seemed  to  waver  and  grow  thin  beneath  the  pres- 
sure of  the  Presence  which  was  the  supreme  reality 
within  them. 

We  left  the  church  and  passed  up  the  little  path 
through  the  wood  to  where  the  three  sources 
plashed  and  gurgled  beneath  the  pavement.  St. 
Paul  stood  over  us  ; it  was  easy  to  speak  wi  th  him  ; 
he  blessed  us,  and  we  were  given  to  drink  of  the 
water  which  gushed  where  his  martyred  body  had 
lain.  Here  just  as  at  Thamugadi  the  fountain  of 
water  gushed,  the  vital  Spirit. 
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We  hadn't  talked  on  the  way  out,  but,  as  we 
drove  back,  Angela  said  to  me  : — 

“ Why  are  you  so  especially  fond  of  Tre  Fon- 
tane  ? ” 

“ Because  it's  St.  Paul ! ” I cried.  “ Oh  Angela 
[the  poor  dear  was  listening  to  it  for  the  hundredth 
time],  isn't  it  wicked  the  way  we  neglect  St.  Paul  ? 
I deny  he's  obscure  ; I deny  he's  foreign,  or  Rab- 
binical, or  of  another  world.  Of  course  our  trans- 
lations murder  him,  even  the  Anglican.  But  then, 
why  not  read  him  in  Greek  ? Why  shouldn’t  all 
Catholics  be  bound  to  learn  Greek  ? Anyhow,  if 
one  learns  Greek,  why  use  it  to  read  Thucydides 
and  not  St.  Paul  ? Oh  dear.  . . . It's  sheer  spirit 
he  is ; vital  Christianity,"  said  I.  recovering  my 
breath.  “And  so's  St.  John." 

“Yes,"  she  said.  “Then  why  not  go  to  St. 
John's  before  the  Latin  Gate  ? It’s  so  much 
nearer.  That's  renewal  of  life,  with  a ven- 
geance." 

“ Because  the  story  doesn’t  appeal  to  me  equally," 
I said. 

“ And  so  you  won’t  have  anything  to  do  with 
it?"  she  concluded  mischievously. 

“ Eccof  said  I. 

“ What  does  Ecco  mean  ? " she  asked. 
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Behold;"  said  I,  “or‘Lo 

“ Now  you  re  teasing  me,”  she  complained. 

“Well,”  said  I,  “who  began  it?  Now  let’s 
start  all  over  again.  I like  San  Paolo  but  not 
San  Giovanni.” 

" Well,  but  why  Tre  Fontane?  Why  not  the 
Fuori  le  Mura  ? ” 

“ I like  Fuori  le  Mura,”  I said,  “ because  its  so 
splendidly  useless  save  as  a House  of  God.  An 
Altar  for  Worship.  An  enormous  church  there 
with  no  one  but  an  innkeeper  or  two  living  near 
it.  . . . But  it’s  a bit  self-conscious  and  noisy,  you 
know.  Now  Tre  Fontane  is  clean  and  cold  and 
empty  and  elemental.  Just  the  bare  necessary 
channel  for  the  divine  water.” 

“ Like  a mosque,”  she  murmured,  mischievous 
once  more. 

“ Hush,”  I said,  “ it’s  what  St.  John  saw  in  Para- 
dise— the  river  of  life,  and  around  it,  the  trees 
whose  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 
I refer,  need  I say,  to  the  eucalyptus,  whose  pro- 
perty it  is  to  prevent  malaria.”  With  Angela  I 
was  often  forced  to  talk  like  this. 

“ Silly  boy,”  she  said  gently,  seeing  right  through 
me.  And  she  patted  my  hand. 

“ I know  I seem  to  you  very  far-fetched  and 
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fantastic,”  said  I penitently,  <(  but  it's  my  character, 
also  my  abominable  education/’ 

“ Not  fantastic.  Perhaps  a little  vapoury,”  she 
said.  “ I tremble  to  think  of  your  reflections  in 
St.  Peter’s  yesterday.  But  you  got  a very  good 
education,  even  though  it  wasn’t  at  a nice  Catho- 
lic school.” 

“ Abominable,  my  dear  sister/’  I repeated. 
“ Shocking.  They  tried  to  stuff  me  into  all  the 
conventional  strait-waistcoats,  and  when  I 
squealed,  they  chucked  me.  All  that  was  me, 
they  merely  hurt,  and  never  did  one  kind  thing  to 
it.  That  happens  nowadays.  The  only  people 
who  can  educate  are  savages  and  monks,  if  there 
are  any  real  monks  left.  But  that’s  off*  the  point. 
As  for  St.  Peter’s  yesterday,  I’ll  tell  you  this. 
The  sum  total  of  those  vapourings  was : Soul 
tombed  in  Flesh,  yet  living  and  giving  life  to  its 
sepulchre.  To-day  is  : Spirit,  the  soul  within  the 
soul.  ...” 

“Look,”  she  cried,  “there’s  Michael  waving 
from  the  window.” 

The  kid  had  indeed  heard  Dolly  toot  as  the  car 
glided  round  to  the  Diana,  and  there  he  leaned, 
waving  a white  and  yellow  flag  from  the  grim 
facade.  . . . 
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“ One  moment/’  I said  to  her  rapidly.  “ I mean 
Communion.  The  mystic  Christ  in  the  world — in 
you  and  me — Corpus  Domini  custodiat  animam 
nostram.  . . . His  body  guards  our  soul ; His  life 
inside  ours  and  ours  inside  His.” 

And  in  the  street,  plumb  before  the  haughty 
janitor,  she  leant  and  kissed  me,  and  knocked 
my  glasses  off.  But  her  own  eyes  were  full  of 
tears. 

She’s  the  best  of  sisters. 

We  arrived  in  Nuremberg  late  at  night.  I 
spent  the  next  morning  as  usual,  wandering  about 
alone,  getting  the  brute  topography  of  the  town 
into  my  head  and  not  bothering  about  the  mean- 
ing of  anything.  This  is  to  prevent  my  direct  ap- 
preciation of  the  facts,  afterwards,  being  interfered 
with  by  artificial  recalling  of  them  as  just  facts. 
One  must,  first,  get  a general  impression ; then, 
cut  it  up  into  details  and  study  each  of  them. 
Then,  put  them  together  again  into  a whole  and 
enjoy  it.  And  you  enjoy  it  best  by  climbing  a 
hill  (or  going  up  in  a balloon)  and  getting  a vue 
d’ ensemble.  That’s  the  way  to  know  a town. 

So  in  the  evening  we  climbed  up  to  the  Terrasse 
in  the  citadel  and  there  sat  down  on  the  wooden 
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bench,  by  the  rampart,  like  the  trippers  we 
were. 

The  air  was  full  of  late  afternoon  sunlight,  and 
the  busy  sounds  of  the  old  German  city  came  joy- 
fully up  to  us.  It  was  curious  how  peaceful  and 
domestic  it  all  was,  despite  the  grim  associations  of 
the  buildings  round  us.  You  felt,  so  close  at  your 
back,  the  Fiinfeckiges  Turm,  with  its  panels  tapes- 
tried with  torture-prints,  its  hideous  engines,  and 
the  Iron  Woman  holding  silent  court  in  her  lonely 
chamber.  Grim  too  was  the  crowning  Vestnerturm 
near  the  well  with  its  black  unfathomed  heart ; 
and  grimmer  still  the  squat  round  turret  by  the 
Frauentor.  All  these  dominated  the  two  great 
castles,  even  as  they  in  their  turn  dominated, 
hoary  and  truculent,  the  elaborate  Gothic  town. 
Yet,  for  all  that  florid  richness  of  renaissance  work, 
it  too  should  have  seemed  to  me,  I fancied,  more 
austere  than  in  fact  it  did  ; for  the  terrific  gates 
and  ancient  scutcheons  and  iron-work  of  the  castle 
were  carried  down  into  the  city  ; the  bridges  over 
islanded  Pegnitz  were  sombre  as  never  Venice 
bridges  are ; the  high-pitched  roofs  with  tiers  of 
dormer  windows  made  the  eaves  into  one  black 
frown : iron  was  everywhere,  in  elaborate  grilles 
and  spikes,  round  the  fountains,  round  the  shrines, 
10 
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fencing  the  Schoner  Brunnen  where  it  stood  ex- 
quisite in  the  stone  market-place,  like  any  shielded 
nun.  Even  those  miracles  of  German  mediaeval- 
ism,  the  Sebalduskirche  and  the  St.  Lorenzkirche 
(unshorn,  even  in  their  Lutheran  divorce,  of  the 
ornaments  of  Christ's  spouse)  were  so  full  of  the 
painted  coat-armour  of  long  pedigrees  that  they 
made  you  think  of  soldiering,  and  you  remembered 
the  bloody  frays  that  had  exiled  the  divine  Guest 
from  His  Sacrament-houses.  Perhaps,  just  the 
gentler  memory  of  the  Frauenkirche,  still  Catholic, 
still  inhabited  by  the  sorrowful  Mother  and  her 
Son,  brought  back  the  air  of  peace. 

Naturally  the  serene  and  stately  music  of  Hans 
Sachs  recurred  to  me,  and  how  the  severe,  de- 
pressed motif  of  his  meditation  emerged  into  its 
sunlit  calm  : 

W ie  friedsam,  treuer  Sitten 
Getrost  in  Tat  und  Werk 
Liegt  nicht  in  Deutschlands  Mitten 
Mein  liebes  Niirenberg. 

I hummed  this  unconsciously. 

“I  suppose,”  said  Dolly,  “ that's  the  ‘ Meister- 
singer\” 

“You  can’t  possibly  have  forgotten  that,”  said 
Angela. 
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For  she  had  taken  Dolly,  once,  to  a solid  course 
of  Wagner,  and  expected  him  to  be  as  well  up  as 
any  one  in  motifs. 

“ Well,  dear  old  thing,”  said  he,  “ as  I told  you 
before,  Fd  been  out  all  day  in  the  car,  that  day ; 
and  it  made  me  so  jolly  sleepy  that  I only  woke 
up  now  and  then,  when  the  Seven  Sleepers  would 
have  woken  up.” 

“ Don't  repeat  the  populace,”  she  said,  “ and  say 
that  Wagners  loud.” 

“ Well,”  said  he,  “Fm  not  first-rate  at  German, 
and  really  I couldn't  catch  on  to  the  story.” 

“It's  not  so  much  a story,”  said  I,  “as  a 
philosophy.  The  old  ‘ Meistersinger 9 had  a mono- 
poly of  poetry  and  music  and  song  and  divine 
things  generally,  and  you  were  only  allowed  to 
sing  and  so  on  according  to  endless  rules  and  re- 
gulations that  had  been  handed  down,  and  the 
poor  spirits  wings  were  being  broken  and  disabled 
inside  iron  frameworks.” 

“ So  I gathered,”  he  said. 

“ And  you  remember  the  stolid  old  poet- 
burghers — dear  worthy  old  chaps,  without  an 
ounce  of  imagination  between  them,  but  jolly  good 
at  their  very  specialized  business,  galumphing 
about — Pom  ! Pom,  pom-PoM  ” — said  I suddenly,  as 
10* 
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the  robust  music  streamed  up  around  me — “ you 
know.” 

“ Yes,  he  knows  that  part,”  said  Angela.  “ And 
do  look  out,  Charles ; we  aren't  alone  up  here.” 
“Right,”  said  I.  “And  then  along  comes  the 
excellent  Knight  Walther  of  Stolzing,  and  he  falls 
slick  in  love  with  the  lovely  Eva,  who's  to  marry 
whichever  of  the  Masters  sings  the  prize-song  at 
the  song  contest.  So  he  determines  he'  11  sing 
it.” 

“ So  he  did,”  said  Dolly.  “ I remember  it  quite 
well.  Sort  of  haunted  me.  Sort  of  manly  and 
mystic  and  victorious  and  bird-like  all  together.” 

“ Oot  it,  Dolly : got  the  very  point.  But  now 
look!  what  inspired  him?  You  remember  he 
didn't  know  a single  rule,  and  how  he  fumed  and 
fretted  when  the  apprentice  told  him  how  to  stitch 
a song  together,  first  one  bit,  then  another,  then 
the  conclusion — and  how  he  swore  he  wasn't  a 
cobbler.  . . . ? And  how  he  kept  going  wrong  at 
first,  and  how  they  all  jeered  him  down  and 
covered  a blackboard  with  his  mistakes  ? ” 

“ Crusty  old  chaps,  1 thought,”  said  he.  “ And 
didn't  like  the  aristocrat  coming  and  shoving  his 
oar  in.  Fine  old  middle-class,  though,  what  ? 
Backbone ” 
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“ Oh,  shut  up,”  I said.  “ Remember  how  he’d 
read  the  old  Minnesinger,  Walther  von  der  Vogel- 
weide  in  the  snow-locked  castle  ? and  how  the 
Minnesinger  told  him  of  the  coming  spring,  and 
how,  when  spring  did  come,  the  whole  green  wood 
rang  with  new  music  to  his  ears,  and  how  the 
finches  and  thrushes  ‘ taught  him  how  to  sing  it  ’ ? 
And  then  his  actual  spring-song  ? the  return  of 
life,  of  life-fever,  of  bounding  blood  ? Of  the  great 
cry  through  the  woods  and  the  flood  of  echoing 
praise  from  the  hills  and  dales ; and  the  thrilling, 
wakeful  night  ? ” 

“Yes,”  he  said,  doubtfully.  “And  the  first  act 
ended  with  a most  clinking  dance,  I remember,” 
he  added,  to  make  up. 

“The  jolly,  coarse  life  of  the  apprentices,”  said 
Angela.  “A  different  sort  of  freedom.  But  both 
ideals  are  a little  bit  undisciplined,  I fear.” 

I sighed. 

“ But  what  I’m  afraid  you  mayn’t  have  noticed, 
Dolly,”  I said,  “ is  how  the  prize-song  is  forming 
itself  all  the  way  through  the  Opera.  It’s  not 
only  his  freshness  of  soul,  and  his  love  of  the  spring 
and  the  woods  that  taught  him,  but  his  splendour 
of  love  for  Eva,  whenever  he  thinks  of  her ; and 
when  the  thought  of  spontaneous  love-worship 
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rises  in  any  mind  around  him,  that  same  delicate 
music  comes  whispering  up,  like  a sunbeam  through 
mists,  only  what  it  pierces  here  is  solid  dull  stuff, 
not  misty.  D’you  remember  the  fine  organ-music 
at  the  very  beginning,  and  how,  when  he  looks  at 
Eva,  the  majestic  movements  falter  and  pass  into 
tremulous  desire  ? From  key  to  key  — little 
sobs,  little  gasps,  half-formed  rhythms  and  phrases, 
all  growing  firmer  and  fuller  as  the  play  goes 
on." 

“ I didn't  see  that,"  he  said. 

“ It's  so,"  I answered.  “ Then  came  the  evening 
scene  when  they  sat  down  there  outside  the  houses 
under  the  elder  trees — all  sunset  and  sweet  per- 
fume and  quiet  sounds.  And  Eva  and  her  father 
come  out  and  he  keeps  asking  her  if  she  feels  no 
thrill  of  joy  at  the  marriage  of  to-morrow  ? ‘ Sagt 
dir  kein  Herzenschlag  Welch  Gluck  dich  morgen 
treffen  mag  ? ' Poor  Eva  ! She  wanted  Walther, 
and  there  seemed  no  chance  of  his  singing  a prize- 
song  and  becoming  the  Master  whom  alone  she 
could  wed.  Then  out  came  Hans  Sachs  to  sit  be- 
neath the  elder  trees,  and  he  couldn't  get  Wal- 
ther's  mysterious  spring  music  out  of  his  brain. 
‘ Und  doch , ’s  will  halt  nicht  geh'n>  Ich  fuhVs , 
und  kann's  nicht  versteh’n ; Kann’s  nicht  be - 
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halten , dock  auch  nicht  vergessen  : Und  fass’ 
ich  es  ganz , Jcann  ich’s  nicht  messen’  ” 

“ D you  know  the  play  by  heart  ? ” said  An- 
gela. 

“ Bits,”  I said.  “All  that  means  anything.” 

“ By  Jove,”  said  Dolly  suddenly.  “ Was  that 
the  Hans  Sachs  whose  house  we  saw  this  after- 
noon ? ” 

“Of  course,”  said  I.  Dolly  is  still  apt  to  be 
astonished  when  he  finds  history  or  theory  en- 
twined with  present-day  reality. 

“And  lots  of  people,  I believe,”  said  I,  “don't 
realize  how  profoundly  old  Hans  Sachs  was  in  love 
with  Eva  himself.  And  how  he  writhed  under 
her  unconscious  cajoleries  and  charming  wheedling 
ways,  when  she  wanted  to  get  him  to  back  up 
Walther,  so  that  she  might  marry  him.  And  of 
course  Hans  Sachs  put  himself  out  of  sight,  and 
managed  it.  Somehow,  you  know,  Sachs  was  the 
real  hero.  He  was  ‘ poet  and  cobbler  too'.  He 
saw  all  that  was  beautiful  and  free  and  eternal  and 
spiritual  in  Walther’s  music,  and  also,  all  that  was 
necessary  and  desirable  in  the  old  rules  and  dis- 
cipline, and  he  understood  and  combined  them 
both,  and  sacrificed  nothing  but  his  own  self-will 
and  satisfaction.” 
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4 But,  by  Jove,”  said  Dolly  again.  This  is  a — 
well,  not  tragedy,  but  a kind  of  Gospel.  I thought 
the  4 Meistersinger  ' was  a comedy.” 

44 Its  a philosophy  of  life,”  said  I.  44  And  so  its 
bound  to  be  nearly  all  une  comtdie.  The  great 
modern  act  of  faith  is,  that  life's  not  a farce.” 

44  Oh  Choggles,  Choggles,”  said  Dolly,  laughing 
gently. 

As  for  Angela,  she  put  her  left  hand  on  my 
knee,  and  her  right  through  Dolly's  arm,  and  said 
44  Cher  ami”  smiling,  to  the  horizon. 

44  Then  came  Walther,”  I went  on,  44  half-mad 
with  rage  at  his  ruling-out  by  the  Masters  with 
their  rules  and  regulations,  and  wanted  to  carry 
off  Eva  in  spite  of  all  law  of  God  and  man.  And 
Hans  Sachs  defeated  that  by  singing  his  delici- 
ous cobbler's  song,  and  saved  them  from  that 
fatality,  and  also  from  the  outrageous  rivalry  of 
Beckmesser,  and  then  there's  riot,  and  then  the 
watchman’s  hushing  of  the  whole  town  into 
sleep.  . . .” 

44 1 remember  the  riot  some”  said  Dolly.  44  Not 
much  sleep  for  anyone  just  then.  . . .” 

44  Then,”  said  I,  disregarding  him,  44  comes  Hans 
Sachs'  great  meditation  on  all  this  rivalry  and 
jealousy  and  personal  rancour,  and  the  madness  of 
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our  human  postponement  of  all  the  real  issues  to 
these  pettinesses.  Poor  Walther  returns,  still  all 
bitterness.  He  relates  his  dream  of  love — not 
from  the  Masters  could  that  vision  rise  ! ‘ Von  der 
Zunft  und  ihren  Meistern , Wollt1  sick  mein 
Traumbild  nicht  begeistern  * And  Sachs'  gentle 
answer  : 6 Mein  Freund , in  holden  Jugendzeit  \ 

Springtime,  inspiration,  enchantment.  Yes,  but 
let  him  also  learn  the  rules  ; he  will  find  strength 
in  them.  . . . They  were  fashioned  by  Masters, 
after  all,  for  whom  the  world  had  no  use,  who  yet 
were  yearning,  in  their  austere  old  age,  to  recap- 
ture vanished  spring  and  hold  it  for  ever,  and  re- 
fresh their  parched  soul  in  the  cool  water  ...  in 
the  Spirit.  . . . And  he,  a ‘ soul-thirsty  ’ man,  will 
teach  Walther  the  rules  in  his  own  way — and 
give  them  new  meaning.  Half  pacified,  Walther 
sings  the  Song — Sachs  corrects  it  here  and  there — 
it  becomes  a Master-Song." 

“ I should  think  it  does,"  said  Dolly.  “ I tell 
you  it  haunted  me." 

“ And  you  remember,  it  conquered  ; not  inso- 
lently, though  to  the  end  it  galled  Walther  to  be 
hailed  ‘ Master  ’ by  the  bourgeois.  He  won  Eva — 
but  he  wanted  to  remain  just  Sir  Walther — Him- 
self. Hans  Sachs  brought  him  safe  into  the  friend- 
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ship,  the  comradeship  of  the  Guild  . . . into  the 
German  tradition.  . . . No  work  of  Wagners 
seems  to  me  so  thoroughly  German  as  the  ‘ Meister- 
singer 

They  didn’t  want  to  talk  any  more,  and  neither 
did  I ; but  we  sat  looking  at  the  peaceful  town  of 
reconciliation,  Angela’s  hands  still  on  my  knee  and 
through  Dolly’s  arm.  Obviously  those  two  were 
thinking  of  one  another,  and  presumably  of  the 
little  Michael,  who,  handed  over  to  a family  of 
cousins  in  the  Alban  Hills,  was  doubtless  just  now 
engaged  upon  the  preliminaries  of  bed-time.  I 
wondered  into  what  this  child  of  the  new  age 
would  grow — with  Angela  for  his  mother  and 
Dolly  for  his  father — and  me — yes,  me  ! — for  his 
god-papa.  Anyhow,  upon  no  child  of  prayer  could 
more  blessings  have  been  called  down  from  the 
universal  Father. 

We  were  all  at  Mass  next  day  in  the  Frauen- 
kirche.  In  the  dark  old  church  the  far  older 
rite  went  forward.  Through  antique  formula  and 
gesture  the  undying  Spirit,  which  forbade  even 
these  to  die,  expressed  itself ; and  on  the  altar,  to 
which  the  eternal  sacrifice  imparted  its  eternity, 
lived  for  a brief  space  the  Word  which  existed  in 
the  beginning  with  God,  and  was  God,  and  taber- 
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nacled  amongst  men.  The  Word  became  flesh  ; 
the  Highest  conjoined  itself  with  the  lowest ; the 
Absolute,  intermingling  with  the  contingent  and 
the  relative,  effected  the  supreme  marriage  ; flesh 
and  spirit  are  for  all  time  linked,  and  there  exists 
upon  earth  the  supreme  divine  synthesis,  the 
Church,  the  Plenitude,  Immanuel. 

A little  in  front  of  me  knelt  Dolly  and  Angela, 
their  thoughts  with  one  another,  and  with  God. 
And,  still,  with  the  small  Michael.  But  even  he, 
by  virtue  of  his  very  name,  asked  Quis  Ut  Deus  ? 
and  the  answer  could  but  be  that  there  was  none 
like  God.  Hence  my  own  thoughts  went  back  to 
the  Word’s  great  Descent  throughout  creation,  and 
because  I was  tired,  this  Frauenkirche,  consecrate 
to  the  Virgin-Mother,  made  me  pass  from  the 
memory  of  Mary  to  that  of  Eve,  and  of  Eva,  and 
of  Hans  Sachs,  and  of  Nuremberg.  And  with  all 
reverence  I prayed  in  Eva’s  words : — 

Was  ohne  deine  Liebe 
Was  war’  ich  ohne  dich, 

Ob  je  auch  Kind  ich  bliebe, 

Erwecktest  du  nicht  mich  ? 

Durch  dich  gewann  ich  was  man  preis’t, 

Durch  dich  ersann  ich,  was  ein  Geist ; 

Durch  dich  erwacht’,  durch  dich  nur  dacht’ 

Ich  edel,  frei,  und  klihn  ; 

Du  liessest  mich  erbltihn. 
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But  whether  I meant  that  Nuremberg,  or  dear 
Dolly  and  dear  Angela,  or  Mary  and  her  Son,  or 
just  this  Mass,  or  my  late  lessoning  by  St.  Peter's, 
by  San  Paolo,  and  Hans  Sachs,  should  finally 
awaken  me  to  the  full  knowledge  that  freedom 
went  best  in  bonds,  and  that  the  Spirit  triumphed 
ever,  and  most  utterly,  in  flesh,  I could  not,  as  yet, 
quite  say. 


A GOOD-FRIDAY  SPELL. 


Wie  dtinkt  mich  doch  die  Aue  heut’  so  schon  ! 

Wohl  traf  ich  Wunderblumen  an, 

Die  bis  zum  Haupte  siichtig  mich  umrankten  ; 

Doch  sail’  ich  nie  so  mild  und  zart 
Die  Halme,  Bluthen  und  Blumen, 

Noch  duftet’  all  so  kindisch  hold 
Und  sprach  so  lieblich  traut  zu  mir. 

Das  ist  Charfreitagszauber,  Herr  . . . 

Das  dankt  dann  alle  Kreatur, 

Was  all’  da  bluht  und  bald  erstirbt, 

Da  die  entsundigte  Natur 
Heut’  ihren  Unsehuld’stag  erwirbt. 

— Parsifal. 

Hardly  were  we  back  in  England  when  Odo,  of 
whom  we  had  seen  but  little  for  some  time,  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  running  over  to  Paris  for 
a fortnight.  I couldn’t  conceive  why  Odo  wanted 
to  go  to  Paris  in  September ; for  though  I person- 
ally adore  its  radiant  autumn  atmosphere,  I didn’t 
think  Odo  was  by  way  of  going  there  to  study 
light-effects  exactly. 
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In  fact,  as  I drove  down  with  him  to  see  him  off 
from  Victoria,  my  impression  that  he  was  in  a 
troublesome  sort  of  mood  grew  stronger.  He  was 
excited,  and  looked  from  side  to  side  without  see- 
ing anything.  His  lips  smiled  unnecessarily  and 
he  spoke  with  a woolly  voice. 

“ I’m  going  to  have,”  said  he,  “ a most  topping 
time.” 

“ I won't  offer  myself  to  share  it,”  I replied. 

“ Wouldn't  accept  you  if  you  did,  old  chap,” 
said  he,  grinning.  Then  he  resumed,  with  all  the 
solemnity  of  extreme  youth,  “ No  but  I say  seri- 
ously you  know,  Charles,  you  old  idiot,  what  is  the 
good  of  shutting  yourself  up  like  a hermit  in  a 
studio  and  painting  pictures  nobody  buys  ? If 
you  aren't  going  to  get  any  fun  out  of  life  you 
ought  to  many.  Why  don't  you  ? ” 

“ Aha,”  said  I,  with  much  forbearance. 

“ Here  are  you,''  he  continued,  “ getting  well  on 
into  middle  age — I suppose  you're  at  least  thirty, 
aren't  you,  or  more  even  ? A man  of  your  age 
ought  to  be  a monk  or  marry.” 

“ Can't  afford  it,”  I said.  I had  to  say  some- 
thing, for  he  was  a dear  boy,  though  young. 

“ Rot,”  said  he  severely.  “ You'd  get  along  all 
right.  You  aren't  as  keen  on  things  as  I am. 
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If  I married  now  I’d  have  to  chuck  polo  probably 
and  lots  of  things  of  that  sort,  because  though 
I’m  tolerably  well  feathered  it  wouldn’t  run  to 
that.  A wife’s  an  expensive  item,”  he  said,  shaking 
his  head  sagely. 

“So,”  said  I,  restraining  myself,  “you  don’t 
yourself  propose  to  marry  for  some  time  yet  ? ” 

“ Shouldn’t  be  going  to  Paris  if  I did,  you  old 
chump,”  he  answered  gracefully. 

Hereupon  I sulked  till  we  reached  the  platform 
and  then  I made  myself,  out  of  contrition,  as 
pleasant  as  I possibly  could.  He  also  was  contrite, 
for  as  the  train  steamed  out  he  remarked  con- 
solingly : — 

“ Don’t  you  be  afraid  for  me,  old  chap,  /’m  all 
right.”  But  Albert,  the  chauffeur,  evidently  felt 
with  me  that  Odo  was,  well,  a little  troublesome 
just  then,  though  from  what  he  concluded  this  I 
don’t  know.  Anyhow,  just  as  we  reached  Hyde 
Park  Corner,  he  abruptly  observed  : — 

“ Lookin’  for  trouble,  Mr.  Odo,  that’s  what  he 
is.  Arskin’  for  it.” 

He  then  relapsed  into  silence. 

I was  accordingly  amused,  when,  ten  days 
afterwards,  I received  the  following  letter  from 
Odo  : — 
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“ Dear  Charles, — I hope  you’re  all  right.  I’m 
very  fit  myself  and  Paris  is  ripping,, but  to  tell  the 
truth  the  point  is  that  I’m  up  no  end  of  a tree 
and  I look  to  you  to  pull  me  out  of  it.  Don’t  be 
scared,  it’s  mental.  Of  course  Fve  been  a fool  but 
HI  tell  you  all  about  that  and  do  come  if  you  can  ; 
in  fact  Fve  taken  a room  already  because  I know 
you’ve  nothing  to  do,  only  pictures.  Fll  meet  to- 
morrow’s boat-train,  Calais- Douvres,  of  course,  on 
the  chance  of  its  being  the  one.  Mind  you  do. 
Seriously,  old  chap,  you  come. — Yours  ever, 

“Odo  Lindale.” 

I wired  the  hour  of  my  arrival,  and  was  motored 
down  to  Victoria  at  lightning  speed  by  the  saturnine 
Albert,  who  apparently  relieved  his  somewhat  grim 
sense  of  humour  (for  he  quite  well  guessed  the 
cause  of  my  sudden  flitting)  by  sending  my  heart 
into  my  mouth  as  often  as  possible.  This  was  a 
bad  beginning  to  a kind  of  journey  which  anyhow 
I detest.  Down  to  Dover  it’s  simply  dull.  On 
the  boat  you  see  second-rate  persons  trying  to 
suggest  to  total  strangers  that  they’re  sly  dogs 
out  for  the  devil  of  a time,  and  this  makes  me 
sicker  than  any  amount  of  choppy  sea.  In  the 
train  you  meet  two  English  ladies  who,  motived 
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partly  by  Christian  charity  and  partly  by  the 
feeling  that  “ abroad  ” you  can  relax  conventions 
— Oh,  most  discreetly, — offer  you  spectral-coloured 
tea  in  metal  cups,  brewed  (in  a most  reckless 
fashion)  over  a spirit-lamp.  Now  to  me,  drinking 
tea  out  of  metal  cups  is  as  horrid  as  drinking 
water  out  of  china  ones,  and  anyhow.  . . . At 
Amiens  they  point  out  to  you  the  Cathedral,  to 
show  theyVe  been  there  before,  and  in  fact,  as  I 
said,  I hate  it  all.  But  when  Creil  is  passed  my 
spirits  rise : I feel  we’re  nearly  there,  and  that 
this  is  really  it . The  quite  unmistakable  smell 
of  Paris  and  the  sight  of  the  tall,  tall  backs  of  the 
leprous  houses  as  one  nears  the  station  are  to  me 
a genuine  joy. 

I got  a porter  for  the  ladies,  bowed,  and  forth- 
with perceived  Odo  advancing  towards  me.  Also 
I realized,  chiefly  by  contrast  with  the  crowd,  how 
extraordinarily  good-looking  Odo  really  is.  He’s 
very  tall  and  extremely  slight.  Of  course  his  hair, 
like  Dolly’s,  is  yellow,  and  it’s  so  long  that  when 
it  comes  unstuck  (when  he’s  bathing,  for  instance) 
it  falls  forward  down  to  his  lips.  Thus  does 
America  lesson  us.  Normally,  of  course,  it’s  raked 
cleanly  over  his  skull,  and  the  smooth  contours  of 

his  pink  face  are  perfectly  defined,  Moreover, 

11 
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late  though  it  were  in  the  years  cycle,  he  was  for 
some  reason  dressed  with  a perfection  no  Season 
need  have  claimed. 

“ See,”  murmured  I,  as  we  saluted,  “ see  through 
the  purple  gloom  proceed  the  Nut,  Arrayed  re- 
gardless in  the  Savile  cut.  My  dear  Odo,  d’ou 
sortez-vous  ? ” 

t 

He  serenely  disregarded  my  question,  and  having 
remarked  in  high  and  perfectly  well-bred  tones,  as 
if  I’d  crossed  quite  casually  entirely  on  my  own 
account,  “ Hullo,  old  fellow,  har-you  ? Had  a good 
journey  ? Not  much  doing  in  Paris  just  now,  but 
glad  to  see  you,”  he  led  me  to  a taxi. 

I perceived  that  he  had  encased  himself  in  that 
plate-armour  of  politeness  in  which  our  youthful 
generation  seeks  refuge  when  it’s  frightened  of 
your  “getting  at  it  ” somehow. 

I strove  accordingly  to  play  up,  and  remarked 
I liked  coming  by  this  train  because  one  had 
decent  time  for  a tub  and  change  before  dinner, 
and  then  one  felt  on  better  terms  with  oneself 
and  ready  to  do  something,  which  one  didn’t  be- 
fore. 

“Good  scheme,”  he  said  absently,  and  then 
pointed  out  to  me  that  this  was  the  rue  Lafayette 
down  which  we  were  so  rapidly  proceeding,  and 
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even  indicated  to  me  the  Opera,  when,  turning 
more  sharply  southward,  we  left  it  on  our  right. 
His  own  hotel  was  in  the  Avenue  de  T Opera  it- 
self ; and  I was  wondering  whether  he  was  going 
to  apprise  me  of  the  fact  that  the  rue  de  Rivoli 
and  then  the  Louvre  lay  just  ahead  of  us,  together 
with  other  details  I knew  when  he  was  in  his 
cradle,  when  we  stopped  at  the  hotel  door. 

“ Our  rooms,”  he  observed  as  we  shot  upwards, 
“ are  at  the  very  top,  because  I like  the  view  and 
then  I’m  scarcely  ever  in.” 

He  announced  these  conflicting  sentiments  with 
the  same  aloof  politeness  which  had  so  far  dis- 
tinguished him,  and  I perceived  plainly  that  there 
was  in  him  none  of  the  suppressed  excitement  and 
glee  which  was  his  when  he  felt  that  he  really  had 
this  time  at  any  rate  met  the  right  girl,  by  Jove, 
and  was  bent  on  toddling  round  to  church  and 
getting  it  fixed  up  soon  as  soon.  I still  feared, 
however,  that  the  tree  out  of  which  he  wanted  to 
be  got  might  involve  some  materialistic  coefficient 
to  its  “ mental”  character.  So  I marked  time 
conversationally,  not  wholly  happy,  while  he  sat 
in  my  arm-chair  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
severely  watching  me  bathe  and  get  into  evening 

clothes.  He  then  retired  and  did  the  same  him- 
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self,  as  far  as  clothes  went,  while  I in  my  turn 
contemplated  him. 

The  solemnity  of  all  this  ritual  baffles  descrip- 
tion. 

After  dinner  he  said  : — 

“ I expect  you’re  a bit  fagged  and  don’t  want  to 
do  anything  in  particular,  so  we  might  smoke  a bit 
and  then  get  a bit  of  fresh  air  ”. 

I consented. 

“We  could  smoke  upstairs,  on  our  balcony,”  he 
continued,  “ or  down  here.  But  down  here’s  so 
deuced  noisy  and  all  the  electric  light  and  so  on, 
and  the  balcony’s  a bit  small.  So  what  about 
going  out  at  once  ? ” 

Again  I agreed. 

“ We  might,”  said  he,  “take  a turn  down  along 
the  river  because  it’s  cool  and  not  too  crowded,  in 
parts  at  any  rate.  Unless  you’ve  got  any  other 
plan  you’d  prefer  ? ” 

I hastened  to  answer  No.  He  then  having  pro- 
claimed his  edicts  conducted  me  to  our  goal,  which 
appeared  to  be,  first,  the  Tuileries.  We  crossed 
the  gardens  and  reached  the  quays  just  by  the 
Pont  Royal.  He  didn’t  want  to  talk  just  yet,  and 
I couldn’t,  because  I have  to  attend  with  all  my 
consciousness,  at  first,  to  the  spell  of  the  familiar 
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places  of  that  city  for  which  I feel  so  frightened 
an  affection.  I could  guess  behind  me,  as  we 
walked  westwards  by  the  parapet,  the  gloomy 
masses  of  the  Louvre,  and  through  the  Tuileries 
woods  ran  little  breezes  charged  with  memories 
and  imaginations  of  the  most  varied  tints.  The 
wider  winds  which  swept  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
as  we  crossed  its  lower  end,  quieted  my  nerves ; 
and  as  we  skirted  the  Champs  Elysees  the  angry 
music  of  the  little  Theatres  schockings , put  there 
to  delude  the  tourist  into  a belief  that  he  is  seeing 
Paris  and  no  harm  done,  failed  totally  to  distract 
me. 

At  last  he  began  to  speak,  and  his  voice  was 
high,  with  catches  in  it  almost  of  hysteria,  as 
constantly  during  the  conversation  which  en- 
sued. 

“ What  I wanted  to  say,”  he  began,  “ was  that 
I believe  I’ve  lost  my  faith,  if  I ever  had  it.  I 
don  t believe  I believe  anything,  and  Pm  not  clear 
I ever  did.  And  I didn't  see  who  else  to  speak  to 
about  it  except  you.” 

“ Dolly,”  I suggested. 

“No,”  he  said.  “He  wouldn't  do.  Dolly's 
such  a frightfully  straight  sort  of  chap ” 

“Thanks  immensely,”  I interpolated. 
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“ Hang  it,”  he  cried,  “ you  know  I never  meant 
that.  But  Dolly's  a chap  who's  never  done  any- 
thing he  oughtn't  in  his  life,  and — oh  lor” 

“ I should  think  so  ! " I replied.  “ But  though 
I’m  not  a satisfactory  sort  of  miscreant,  I’m  afraid, 
I believe  we  understand  one  another,  don't  we,  and 
so  fire  away." 

“ That’s  it,"  he  said,  relieved.  “ Dolly  is  a bit 
proper,  isn't  he  ? And  a bit  dense  sometimes." 

“Hi!"  I cried.  “We  can’t  admit  that.  But 
no  more  about  Dolly.  To  business.  From  the 
beginning." 

“ Well,"  said  he,  “ of  course  there  was  an 
Episode.  I've  been  seeing  a lot  of  a — a friend  of 
mine,"  he  said,  staring  at  me  defiantly ; “ and  on 
Saturday  night  I went  and  had  supper  at  their 
flat." 

" C’est  entendu ,"  said  I,  without  blinking,  and 
admiring  the  pronoun. 

“Then,"  he  began,  and  broke  off  and  started 
again.  “ I daresay  you  don’t  know  I simply 
bar  cutting  Mass  on  days  you’ve  got  to  go  to 
it." 

“You  don’t  say  so,"  I said. 

“ Well,  last  Sunday  morning  I was  still  there, 
and  I said,  ‘ If  I’m  to  be  in  time  for  a Mass  some- 
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where,  I simply  must  be  off.  I am  a Catholic,  you 
see. ’ ” 

“ Ha,”  said  I.  “ Half  a minute,  I know  this 
conversation  by  heart.  ‘ Catholique  ? Ah  bien 
alors.  Je  ne  suis  done  pas  catholique  tout  comme 
toi  ? Et  meme  . . . pieuse,’  and  at  that  you 
turned  up  your  haughty  nose.  You  aren't  by  way 

of  professing  piety  if — when ” 

He  laughed  rather  hardly. 

“ Anyhow,”  I went  on,  “ you’re  not  like  a friend 
of  mine  who  remembered  my  birthday  last  Febru- 
ary and  said  to  me  next  day,  ‘Y’know,  I was 
awake  at  midnight  the  eve  of  your  birthday,  and 
I got  out  of  bed  and  said  a Hail  Mary  for  you.  I 
haven’t  any  morals,  but  I am  pious.’  ” 

“ I bet  that  was  old  Tommy  Parfleet,”  said  he. 
“ Good  sort,  up  to  a point.” 

“ Never  mind,”  I said.  “ Then  you  turned  up 
your  haughty  nose  and  there  was  a row.  ‘ Et  en- 
fin  ; catholique — qu’est  ce  que  cela  veut  bien  dire  ! 
A la  longue,  qu’est  ce  qu’  ga  fait  ? On  croit  sans 
croire.  On  se  donne  l’illusion  necessaire  . . . faut 
vivre,  apr&s  tout;  et  sans  illusion?  ah,  que  non.’ 
I don’t  know  what  happened  next,  quite.  But  in 
the  end,  I think,  it  was  like  that  you  went  away 
convinced  you  hadn’t  any  faith.” 
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He  looked  curiously  at  me.  “ Got  it  word  for 
word,  old  chap,  very  nearly,”  he  said.  “ How  did 
you  know  ? ” 

“ That,”  I said,  “ I leave  you  to  surmise.  But 
now  you  talk.” 

“ Well,  I went  to  Mass,  and  by  Jove  you  know, 
I might  have  been  in  a dream.  I might  have 
been  knocked  on  the  head.  I can  t explain  it.  I 
simply  say  that  somehow  it  seemed  clear  to  me 
that  I didn’t  really  believe  one  little  bit  in  any- 
thing and  that  I never  had  and  that  no  one  really 
did.  You’re  brought  up  to  say  certain  things  are 
so.  You’re  to  go  on  saying  so  even  though  you 
behave  half  the  time  as  if  they  weren’t.  You’d  be 
shocked  to  deny  ’em  in  word  : but  it’s  bad  form 
to  be  shocked  if  a man  denies  them  by  what  he 
does.  You  practically  say  ‘That’s  all  right  in 
theory,  but  it  won’t  work 

“Quite,”  I interposed.  “You  have  a specula- 
tive judgment  and  a contradictory  practical  judg- 
ment simultaneously  in  your  head.” 

He  looked  doubtful.  “ Anyhow,”  said  he,  “ you 
can  only  tell  a thing’s  alive  by  what  it  does.  Now 
do  men  really  do  anything  because  their  deliber- 
ate motive  is  a religious  one?  Look  at  me.  I 
always  ‘ practised  ’ my  religion.  But  at  any  time, 
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if  youd  asked  me,  I'd  have  owned  up  to  you  I 
didn’t  take  the  slightest  interest  in  it.  / never 
did  anything  because  it  told  me  to  ; or  didn't 
because  it  told  me  not  to.  I did  what  all  sensible 
fellows  of  our  sort,  and  who  aren’t  utter  rotters, 
do  ; and  I don't  do  what  decent  chaps  don’t  do  ; 
or  if  I do  do  what’s  rotten,  well,  I'm  sick  with 
myself  of  course,  but  just  as  any  decent  fellow  is 
sick  and  religion  doesn't  really  come  in  one  bit. 
As  for  all  sorts  of  things  that  religious  chaps  go 
in  for,  they  mean  nothing  to  me  whatever.  I 
never  read  pious  books,  and  if  I ever  have  they 
turned  my  stomach.  If  I'm  honest,  I own  I simply 
hate  Lives  of  the  Saints,  and  I don't  believe  them  ; 
or  if  they  really  happened  like  that  I say  they 
were  silly  prigs  or  half  daft,  and  God  preserve  me 
from  being  a Saint.  And  what  Protestants  say 
about  rosaries  and  medals  and  Fridays,  and  so  on, 
all  seems  to  me  pretty  well  justified  and  always 
did,  in  my  heart.” 

“ Let's  grant,”  said  I,  “ you  aren’t  pious.  Don't 
please  mix  up  piety  and  virtue.  Pious  practices 
may  have  as  little  to  do  with  the  Christian 
religion  on  which  a soul  feeds  as — well,  as 
paper  frills  have  to  do  with  a ham.  A man 
may  be  pious  and  virtuous ; or  perhaps  virtuous 
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and  not  pious ; and  often  pious  and  not  virtu- 
ous.” 

“ You’re  talking  about  virtue,”  said  he.  “ I’m 
not  particularly  virtuous  either  ; though  I’m  not 
a rotter  all  through,  I hope.  But  I’m  talking 
about  faith.  I maintain  that  all  the  while  I was 
calling  myself  a Catholic,  at  best  I was  just  what 
the  mass  of  excellent  good  sorts  round  me  were, 
and  my  religion  didn’t  count  for  a ha’porth  of 
difference.” 

u Then  why,”  I said,  “ are  you  so  keen  about 
not  missing  Mass  ? ” 

“ Oh  well,”  said  he,  “ I suppose  I’d  been  brought 
up  that  way.  We’ve  always  been  Catholics.  Give 
you  my  word,  it  makes  me  feel  absolutely  sick,  the 
idea  of  stopping  being  one — the  first  of  our  lot 
ever.  I’d  almost  rather  shoot  myself.  But  so 
I would  rather  than — well,  be  drunk  in  a lady’s 
drawing-room.  I mean,  going  to  Mass  was  one 
of  the  rules  of  the  House.  You  did  it.  It  was 
part  of  the  system  of  Linborough.  It’s  in  my 
blood.  But  I believe  it  ? Why,  I never  even 
thought  about  it — the  Christian  religion.  What 
do  I know  about  Christ?  I practically  never 
realized  he  was  a real  person.” 

“ I think  you’re  coming  near  the  point,  old 
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chap,”  said  I.  “But  are  you  sure  you  wouldn’t 
rather  talk  about  this  sort  of  thing  with  a 
priest  ? ” 

“ Oh  shut  up,  C.,”  he  protested.  “ Don’t  be  a 
silly  idiot.  D’you  see  me  messing  about  with 
priests  ? I don’t  know  any,  to  start  with.  Old 
Binks,  at  home  ; what’s  the  good  of  him  ? I don’t 
even  go  to  confession  to  him.  As  for  asking  his 
advice  . . . 

“ All  right,”  I said.  “ It’s  a pity.  But  still  I 
only  suggested  it  because  I thought  I ought. 
Loyaller,  you  know.  Meanwhile  we’ll  do  our 
best.” 

But  by  this  time  we  had  halted  on  the  Pont  de 
l’Alma,  and  felt  that  was  quite  far  enough,  down 
stream  at  any  rate.  We  stood  looking  down  the 
river,  and  the  Trocadero  lifted  twin  towers  into 
the  night,  and  the  Eiffel  straddled  skeleton-like 
opposite  it,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  water  the 
banks  glittered  and  flashed  and  appeared  to  both 
of  us,  for  all  their  night-time  beauty,  extremely 
unattractive. 

For  my  part  I was  wrondering  what  on  earth  to 
say  to  Odo.  I didn’t  know  where  to  begin.  I 
hadn’t  the  slightest  doubt  he’d  not  lost  his  faith 
really  ; and  whether  he  had  or  hadn’t,  it  was  not 
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by  one  or  two  conversations  that  he  was  likely  to 
be  awakened  to  its  truth.  He  wasn’t  very  experi- 
enced, and  one  could  hardly  appeal  to  suffering. 
Then  suffering  and  experience  as  often  as  not 
harden  a man  or  coarsen  him,  and  appeal’s  no 
good.  And  he  wasn’t  very  intellectual,  and  cer- 
tainly had  no  general  view  of  history,  and  anyhow 
Fd  got  nothing  new  to  give  him  in  that  line. 
I’m  rigidly  orthodox,  and  I not  only  believe  the 
modern  “ re-interpretations  ” of  Christianity  to  be 
dishonest  and  also  untrue,  but  I felt  sure  he’d  feel 
that  even  more  keenly  himself,  always  supposing 
he  grasped  their  bearing  at  all,  which  I didn’t 
expect. 

So  we  walked  on  a long  way  up  the  other  side 
of  the  Seine  without  saying  anything.  I put  my 
arm  through  his,  and  felt  that  his  muscles  were 
quite  rigid,  twitching  nervously  from  time  to  time. 
It  was  astonishing  how  the  modern  mask  had  been 
abandoned.  His  pink  face  seemed  lined ; even 
his  head-voice  had  been  discarded  and  he  spoke  in 
jerks  and  seemed  quite  hoarse.  It  had  taken  him 
hard.  Personally  I decided  that  the  awakening, 
after  all,  had  already  occurred,  and  that  all  that 
was  needed  was  a little  sympathy,  and  a state- 
ment of  facts  and  principles  he’d  all  along  had 
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without  realizing  them.  Now  I thought  he 
might. 

“ You  know,  Choggles,”  he  said  chokily,  “I  may 
tell  you  I’ve  been  jolly  miserable.’* 

“Take  it  from  me,  old  chap,”  I said,  “you’ve 
always  had  the  faith  and  you’ve  got  it  now. 
You  keep  that  in  your  head  as  a first  and  funda- 
mental fact,  and  the  rest’ll  work  almost  automat- 
ically.” 

“I  wish  I could  think  so,”  he  sighed.  “But  I’ll 
tell  you  this.  I felt  it  was  silly  humbug  my  haul- 
ing you  over  here  and  getting  in  a stew  like  this, 
and  all  that,  and  then  playing  the  fool  at  large  at 
the  same  time.  I went  round  there  once  more, 
had  the  deuce  of  a row,  etc.,  and  came  straight 
from  there  to  you  at  the  station.” 

“ Persons  will  stand  for  a lot  in  your  life,”  I 
said. 

He  looked  a little  puzzled,  but  at  last  said  he 
thought  so  too. 

We  walked  right  along  beneath  the  trees,  keep- 
ing on  the  upper  level  of  the  quay.  All  those 
quarters  had  their  personality  for  me,  and  at  this 
hour  their  meaning  revived,  and  as  we  passed  the 
entrance  into  the  rue  du  Bac  and  then  the  rue 
des  Saints  Peres,  my  fancy  kept  running  up  into 
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that  aristocratic  old  faubourg,  and  busying  itself 
with  the  old  and  new  royalisms,  of  which  the  old 
at  least  was  a genuine  way  of  life  identifying  it- 
self with  the  Catholic  way.  As  for  the  bastard 
new  ideal,  Eglise  sans  foi — was  poor  old  Odo 
down  on  that  mean  level  ? Most  certainly  not. 
And  as  for  that  other  quarter  we  were  just  coming 
to, — of  course,  with  the  Island  on  our  left,  we 
could  watch,  if  we  chose,  the  silhouette  of  Notre 
Dame,  if  we  didn’t  want  to  think  up  the  south- 
ward slope — but,  after  all,  why  shouldn’t  we? 
That  was  a way  of  life  too,  up  there  among  the 
artists,  and  really  not  so  bad  a one  ; though  clearly 
Odo,  stung  by  something  he  heard  (I  suppose)  or 
saw  or  remembered,  didn’t  think  so.  For  he 
suddenly  asserted  : — 

“ Paris  is  a rotten  place.” 

“ No,  no,”  I said,  “ I like  quite  a lot  of  it.” 

“ Can’t  we  go  home  to-morrow  ? ” said  he. 

“ Better  not,”  I answered.  “ Stick  out  your 
fortnight.  I said  I was  coming  over  for  your  last 
four  days  with  you ; and  if  I simply  come  and  re- 
turn next  day,  it’ll  look  odd.” 

“ I don’t  care  if  it  does,”  he  said  doggedly. 

“ I do,”  I retorted.  “ And  I don’t  want  you  to 
be  bothered  with  questions  and  kindness  and  tact 
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and  all  that.  But  to-morrow,  at  any  rate,  we’ll 
spend  out  of  Paris.  Saint  Germain-en-Laye,  if 
it’s  fine.  And  we’ll  walk  through  the  Foret  de 
Marly  towards  Saint  Cloud  and  come  home  by 
river.” 

He  consented,  and  we  crossed  the  river  again 
by  the  Pont  Notre  Dame,  and  I could  see  how 
much  the  quiet  Cite  and  the  austere  spaces  of  the 
Parvis  and  the  long  moonlit  side  of  the  Cathedral 
were  impressing  him. 

But  we  were  tired,  and  took  a taxi-cab  home, 
and  went  to  bed  at  once. 

Or  rather,  just  as  I was  turning  in,  I re- 
membered that  Odo’d  got  some  scissors  I liked, 
and  I’d  forgotten  mine.  I went  straight  through 
into  his  room  immediately  upon  my  knock.  As  I 
entered  Odo  jumped  up  hastily.  But  he  had  been 
upon  his  knees,  trying,  at  any  rate,  to  pray. 

I thought  I’d  emulate  him,  and  very  early  next 
morning  I had  Mass  said  for  him  at  Notre  Dame 
des  Victoires. 

Of  course  next  day  was  fine ; and  at  about 
half-past  ten  we  made  for  Saint  Lazare,  and 
trained  to  Saint  Germain,  and  upon  my  word  I 
forget  all  about  the  rest  of  that  morning.  The 
only  incident  I remember  at  all  was  during  lunch, 
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when  I sprinkled  salt  upon  my  omelette.  Odo 
looked  scandalized  and  said  that  in  France  one 
oughtn’t  to  add  condiments,  because  if  the  cook 
came  to  hear  of  it  his  feelings  would  be  hurt.  He 
was  supposed  to  have  done  it  adequately  himself. 
I agreed,  but  said  I did  it,  not  for  the  taste,  but 
because  I liked  the  look  of  the  salt-crystals  on  the 
lovely  yellow  yolks.  He  stared  and  then  said  he 
believed  I was  more  of  an  Epicure  than  he  was. 
I said  I thought  so  too,  at  which  he  looked  in- 
credulous, and  went  on  with  his  meal. 

We  took  a last  look  at  Paris  from  that  astound- 
ing terrace  which  opens  to  you  such  immense 
horizons  : but  I have  said  quite  enough  about  the 
special  virtues  of  contemplating  cities  from  a high 
point  outside  them  to  dispense  me  from  any  further 
harping  on  this  view. 

However,  it  provided  me  with  a gambit,  as  we 
strolled  towards  Marly. 

“ What  is  it,  d’you  think,”  I said,  “ that  makes 
Paris  look  or  feel  so  different  from  everywhere 
else?” 

“ It — er,  twinkles — glitters,  more,”  he  said. 

“ I believe  you’re  right,”  I answered.  Even 
from  the  terrace  the  scenery,  with  its  white  houses 
among  such  green,  green  trees,  had  glittered.  . . . 
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I thought  of  Richmond  Hill,  and  then  Hampstead. 
Oh,  it  was  quite  different.  And  in  the  town  itself 
— was  it  the  slate  roofs  ? merely  the  lack  of 
squalid  patches  in  the  finer  parts,  such  as  London 
has  ? No,  for  the  squalid  parts  glittered,  some- 
how, too.  They  were  all  alert — on  the  qui-vive 
and  alive — I thought  of  our  suburbs — at  best  they 
tried  to  be  alive.  . . . But  Odo  had  hit  the  same 
notion  together  with  me. 

“It's  more  vital  than  London,"  he  said. 
“More  self-conscious.  All  the  women  walking 
about  know  they’re  there,  and  what  they’re  look- 
ing like,  and  expect  to  be  looked  at.  It  tingles. 
That’s  all  I can  say.  It’s  got  a sharp  and  unmis- 
takable personality.  London’s  not  got  one — or 
it’s  got  several,  if  you  like.  And  they’re  all  half- 
asleep,  or  half-witted  or " 

“ Good  Lord,  Odo,"  I exclaimed,  genuinely 
astonished.  “You’re  making  epigrams.  But  I 
believe  you’re  right  again.  London’s  got  the 
blurred  edges  of  a vulgar  race  ; Paris  is  sharpened 
into  points,  because  its  folk  are  clever  and  not 
vulgar  so  much  as — well,  it’s  the  difference  be- 
tween beer  and  absinthe." 

“ Who’s  making  epigrams  now  ? " 

“ It  leads  to  people  there  being  either  saints  or 
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devils,”  said  I,  using  for  the  moment  a popular 
opinion  I only  half — or  scarcely  half — believe  in. 
“Everything’s  frightfully  real  to  them.  Their 
pleasures : their  prayers : sin’s  a personal  thing 
and  not  a convention ; so’s  religion.” 

“That’s  just  what  it’s  not  to  me,”  he  said. 
“ Religion  is  not  real.” 

“I  suppose  you’ve  noticed  in  all  this,”  said  I, 
“ that  the  only  thing  you’ve  learnt  anything  new 
about  is  yourself.  Not  about  religion.  You’ve 
got  nothing  new  pro  or  con  it.  If  ever  it  was 
worth  having  or  believing,  it's  no  more  or  less  so 
because  you’ve  seen  that  you  and  it  were  in  some 
ways  strangers.  You’ve  seen  that  all  your  vitality 
was  absorbed  elsewhere;  on  other  objects;  in 
other  modes  of  life.  Your  life  expressed  itself 
not  in  religious  outlines,  not  through  religious 
channels.  There  wasn’t  enough  of  it  left  to  go 
round,  so  to  say.  If  a man’s  pouring  himself  out 
into  art,  it’s  unlikely  he’ll  be  really  keen  on  law. 
It  seems  to  me  you  ought  to  be  able  to  recognize 
that.  Namely,  religion  on  its  side  has  given  you 
no  new  cause  of  complaint.  If  anything,  the  op- 
posite. It  showed  it  wasn’t  the  rather  cheap  thing 
you  treated  it  as  before.” 

“ How  ? ” he  said. 
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“You  behaved  as  if  it  was  just  a set  of  state- 
ments you  carelessly  chose  to  assent  to — chose  in 
the  sense  you  assent  to  the  stories  about  your  an- 
cestors and  their  names  and  that  you're  descended 
from  Charlemagne  and  all  that,  without  knowing 
why,  or  even  very  clearly  what  it  is  you  assent  to. 
Just  because  you  always  have.  As  if  Christianity 
were  merely  a creed ” 

“ Well,  isn't  it  ? " he  said. 

“ ‘ Merely ,'  I said,"  repeated  I.  “Of  course  it's  a 
creed.  Of  course  it's  full  of  statements  you  as- 
sent to.  But  to  start  with,  the  act  of  faith  by 
which  you  assent  isn’t  only  a deliberate  assent  of 
your  mere  intellect  to  a proposition  on  all  fours 
with  every  day  propositions.  Grace  must  come  in, 
to  help  you  to  want  to  assent,  and  to  assent,  to  a 
proposition  made  to  you  not  on  human  evidence 
merely.  Unless  grace  comes  in,  belief's  impos- 
sible ; even  with  it,  it  may  be  terribly  difficult. 
Lots  of  people  don't  realize  that  for  certain  tempera- 
ments or  casts  of  mind,  it  may  be  life-long  torture 
to  believe.  The  soul  may  conquer,  thanks  to 
Grace,  but  to  the  end  the  wounds  may  hurt  and 
even  bleed." 

“ I don't  understand,"  said  he. 

“ There  are  some  things  in  life,"  I repeated, 
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“ which  you’d  refuse  to  believe  almost  in  the  teeth 
of  evidence — for  instance,  the  guilt  of  your  best 
friend  or  your  mother.  You  wouldn’t  believe  un- 
til you  were  forced  into  it  by  the  evidence,  and  even 
then  you  wouldn’t.  Well,  some  people  feel  like 
that  about  Christianity — miracles,  for  instance,  or 
the  Resurrection.  They  feel  they  can't  believe — 
they  won't.  Well,  God’s  got  to  help  them  to 
alter  that  will.  But  besides  that,  the  evidence  for 
Christianity  doesn’t  force  and  bully  you.  If  you’re 
a four-square  man  and  get  the  argument  put 
four-squarely,  even  then  it  won’t  do  more  than 
make  it  prudent  for  you  to  give  it  your  assent. 
But  that  all  conditions  should  combine  to  be 
ideal,  is  rare.  Dolly  and  I often  talk  about  argu- 
ments and  proofs.  For  instance,  I believe  in  the 
proof  from  miracles.  But  have  you  ever  known  a 
man  converted  by  it  ? No.  These  arguments 
therefore  can  prove,  and  in  absolutely  right  con- 
ditions ought  to  convert ; but,  in  practice,  do 
they  ? No.  Therefore  your  hold  on  the  Christian 
life  has  got  to  be  something  more  than  just  a 
natural  intellectual  assent  based  on  naturally  con- 
vincing proofs,  though  in  the  full  Christian  con- 
sciousness, intellectual  assent  too  will  be  given,  and 
certain  statements  of  the  case  recognized  as  valid.” 
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“ That’s  lucky  for  me,”  said  he,  “ because  I’m 
not  an  intellectual  chap.  If  it  was  a question  of 
taking  a terrific  step  like  that  because  I was  in- 
tellectually convinced  Td  never  dare  to  take  it. 
How  do  I know  I’ve  a right  to  be  convinced  ? 
I’ve  never  heard  the  other  side ; or  compared  sides. 
To  begin  with,  its  all  based  on  the  Bible  in  one 
way  or  another.  Now  I know  nothing  about 
the  Bible,  but  I do  know  lots  of  chaps  — all 
these  critic  Johnnies — say  it’s  no  good  as  his- 
torical evidence  ; and  they  cant  all  be  fools.  And 
lots  of  chaps  see  all  your  other  proofs  and  don’t 
give  in,  and  they  can’t  all  be  fools  either,  or 
rotters.” 

“You’ve  said  three  important  things,”  said  I. 
“ One,  that  Christianity  isn’t  a mere  intellectually 
cogent  system  and  can’t  be,  otherwise  most  people 
are  excluded  from  it.  (But,  mind  you  it’s  a rea- 
sonable system.)  Then,  that  it’s  a ‘terrific’  step 
to  adhere  to  Christianity.  Yet  you  haven’t  often 
felt  so  far,  that  being  a Christian  meant  anything 
large  and  terrific  for  you.  But  you  do  now. 
You’re  much  wider  awake.  And  finally,  that 
there’s  at  least  an  option.  Perhaps  men  don’t 
give  in  to  Christianity,  not  because  they’re  fools, 
but  because  they’re  rotters.” 
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“ I say,  C. he  said  with  the  most  genuine  hu- 
mility, “ don’t  be  too  hard  on  me.  I have  been  a 
rotter,  I know,  but  I — Oh,  hang  it  all,  I’m  not  an 
out-and-outer.  I’m  not  out  for  doing  wrong  just 
because  it’s  wrong.” 

“ Dear  old  man,”  said  I,  “ I wasn’t  dreaming  of 
suggesting  it.  But  what  I was  going  to  say  was, 
that  just  as  Christianity  isn’t  merely  a creed,  so 
neither  is  it  just  a code — a set  of  things  to  be  done 
and  left  undone,  like  manners  or  even  morals.  To 
be  a good  Christian  isn’t  just  being  ‘ very  good.’ 
To  use  your  example,  ‘contrition’  isn’t  in  the 
same  street  with  just  feeling  jolly  sick  about 
it,  like  any  decent  pagan.” 

“ Good  Lord,  Choggles,  then  what  is  Christianity 
if  it’s  not  morals  either  ? ” 

“ Just  as  it’s  being  enabled  to  believe  on  God’s 
word  what  human  will  and  wisdom  can’t  reach,  so 
it’s  being  able  to  lead  not  only  the  same  sort  of 
life  as  the  decent  fellow,  only  better,  but  altogether 
a higher  sort  of  life,  as  a man’s  is  different  from  a 
dog’s.” 

“ But  you  know,  that  makes  it  all  the  worse.  /’ m 
not  even  a decent  pagan.  And  if  I never  knew 
anything  about  this  ‘ life  ’ you’re  talking  of,  I sup- 
pose I wasn’t  living  it,  and  so  I wasn’t  even  a bad 
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Christian  ; never  was  one  at  all.  That’s  what  I 
said.” 

Again  his  voice  broke.  We  sat  down  on  the 
short  turf,  I with  my  back  propped  against  a tree, 
he  cross-legged,  bolt  upright,  his  straw  hat  on  the 
back  of  his  head,  and  his  long  brown  fingers 
strongly  clasped  across  his  ankles. 

“ Three  more  things,”  I affirmed.  “ First,  I own 
that  you  and  most  men  of  your  age,  and  under  it 
down  to  sixteen  or  so,  ought  to  receive  a much 
better  religious  instruction  than  they  do.” 

“ I got  sick  of  mine  as  it  was,”  said  he.  “ I had 
to  learn  the  whole  blessed  Catechism  each  year, 
and  knew  it  worse  each  year  in  spite  of  it.” 

“ I said  'better,'”  I repeated.  “I  don’t  mean 
more  cramming,  but  an  instruction  developing 
with  your  developing  self.  Then  you  wouldn’t 
have  got  sick  of  it.  But  that’s  a by-path.  Next, 
you  can  live  a sort  of  life  without  being  reflexly 
conscious  of  it.  Babies  do.  And  on  the  whole 
your  sort  of  man  doesn’t  think  much  about  life, 
but  just  lives.  Now  you  had  this  supernatural 
life  poured  into  you  at  your  baptism,  and  you 
belong  to  it ; and  even  when  one  tries  to  stifle 
it  by  mortal  sins,  if  one  does  commit  such 
things,  it  is  revived  by  contrition  and  confession. 
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You  are  living  by  it  even  if  you  don’t  ‘ realize’ 
it.” 

“ My  confessions  are  awfully  unreal  things,”  said 
he.  “ It’s  always  at  the  back  of  my  mind,  when  I’m 
doing  what  I oughtn’t,  that  I can  always  confess 
it  next  time  I go.” 

“ That,”  said  I,  “ is  because  you  look  at  confes- 
sion as  a legal  duty  corresponding  to  mere  viola- 
tions of  a code.  You  aren’t  attentive  enough  to 
conscience . Oh,  dear,  how  Pd  like  to  put  you 
through  a course  of  Newman  upon  proof,  and 
upon  conscience.” 

“Newman  was  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  West- 
minster, wasn’t  he,  and  one  of  these  Modernists 
that  old  Juggins  was  getting  at  me  about  ? And 
he  had  something  to  do  with  dock-strikers,  hadn’t 
he  ? There’s  a thing  they  call  the  Newman 
Society  at  Oxford.  I only  went  twice,  and  I didn’t 
gather  much.” 

“ You’re  mixing  him  up  with  Manning,”  I said, 
marvelling,  “ and  he  wasn’t  a Modernist.” 

“ Manning  was  another  of  ’em,  was  he  ? ” 

“ Surely  your  father  told  you  all  about  that,  or 
some  one  at  Remington  ? ” 

“ If  you  think  I listen  to  the  Hurl  or  Dolly 
gassing  away  at  home  about  that  sort  of  thing 
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you’re  more  mistaken  than  I’d  have  thought  it 
possible,  C.,”  he  replied.  “ And  as  for  Remington, 
well,  I never  took  it  seriously,  that  part,  you 
know.” 

Yes.  How  well  I could  picture  the  unlucky 
Odo,  in  the  sort  of  Cathedral  in  which  they  feed 
at  Lindborough,  listening  to  the  rare  but  por- 
tentous excursions  of  his  sire  into  the  religious 
domain.  I confess  that  during  those  after-dinner 
harangues,  I’d  tried  to  cheer  the  poor  bored  boy 
by  frivolous  diversions.  And  after  school  . . . 
well,  he  wasn’t  the  first  I’d  met  who  mixed  up 
Newman  and  Manning,  and  didn’t  know  who 
Wiseman  was,  but  I never  could  get  quite  used  to 
this. 

“ Look  here,”  I said.  “ D’you  think  you  got 
hold  of  what  I said  about  Christianity  being  a 
life?” 

“ 1 believe  I saw  it,”  he  answered.  “ But  I’d 
never  thought  of  it  like  that  before.  But  if  it  is,  I 
don’t  see  how  you — er,  catch  it,  so  to  say.  If  it 
was  just  an  affair  of  intellect,  you  could  be  argued 
into  it;  or  if  it  was  just  morals,  you  could  be 
barged  into  it,  I suppose.  But  you  can’t  start 
living  just  because  you’re  told  to,  or  because  you’d 
like  to.” 
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I then  stretched  myself  flat  on  my  back,  and 
smoked  into  the  sky. 

“ If  you  won’t  laugh  at  me,  I’ll  tell  you  some- 
thing,” I said.  “ I’ve  more  than  once  gone  and 
looked  at  Dolly  when  I was  feeling  seedy,  and 
drunk  in  vitality  from  him,  just  by  being  near 
such  a strong  and  vital  creature.” 

“You  don’t  say,”  exclaimed  his  brother,  reviv- 
ing. 

“ And,”  said  I,  “ I brought  you  here  because  in 
this  very  wood  Dolly  hauled  me  out  of  a much 
worse  hole  than  you’re  in.  At  least  the  iron  had 
entered  much  more  deeply  than  I think  it’s  ever 
likely  to  into  you.” 

“You  don’t  say,”  he  repeated.  “That’s  fine. 
Good  old  Dolly.  A genuine  decent  sort.  White 
all  through.  So  that’s  how  you  two  palled 
up?” 

“ Oh,  I hauled  him  out  of  one  too,”  said  I,  “ into 
which  he’d  got  precisely  because  he  was  what  you 
call  white  all  through.” 

“Yes,”  he  said  meditatively.  “Innocent  blighter, 
Dolly.  That  sort  always  gets  into  trouble  sooner 
or  later.” 

“ Back  to  business,”  cried  I,  having  got  what  I 
wanted  “You  can  get  life,  you  see,  by  human 
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contact — it’s  infectious.  You  can  catch  it — by 
associating  with  life.  You  can  do  that  by  history, 
if  you’ve  historic  imagination  enough  to  make  the 
people  live.  I have  ; and  I become  a beastly  pagan 
at  times  in  consequence.  But  your  history  may  be 
the  Scriptures — and  then.  ...  Or  better  still  it 
may  be  contemporary  history — the  lives  of  your 
fellow-men  . . . and  then . . . 

I broke  off,  terrified  almost  by  the  whirl  of  con- 
sequences that  coruscated  round  me. 

“Odo,”  said  I at  last,  “if  you  heard  anyone 
insult  our  Lord,  would  you  simply  feel  as  if  he’d 
hit  you  full  between  the  eyes  ? ” 

“Afraid  not/’  he  said. 

“ Or  if  a man  insulted  our  Lady,  would  you 
feel  as  if  you’d  seen  your  mother  spat  at,  and  go 
half  mad  ? ” 

“I  expect  I’d  feel  very  sick,  but  I don’t  know 
exactly  why,”  he  answered. 

“ I knew  a man  once,”  I continued,  “ who 
heard,  well,  that  rhyme  about  the  Holy  Ghost — 
you  know,  the  French  limerick — and  he  simply 
crumpled  up.  We  all  saw  it.  He  was  an  extra- 
ordinary man.  You’ve  never  fainted?  No. 
Well,  if  you  had  you’d  know  there’s  a moment 
when  something  seems  to  give  right  in  your  inner- 
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most.  Where  life  really  springs.  He  felt  like 
that.  He’d  been  deadly  hurt,  and  right  in  the 
core  of  his  living  self.  ...” 

Here  I stopped,  and  somehow  all  the  forest 
changed.  It  was  quite  perceptible,  almost  to 
sense.  The  whole  world’s  a Sacrament,  and  at 
that  moment  the  Indweller  showed  Himself.  He 
looked  forth  across  the  lattices.  Not  that  the 
swaying  boughs  swayed  swifter,  or  the  glistening 
leaves  grew  greener,  or  the  sky  more  blue  : not 
that  the  butterflies  did  anything  but  flit  lazily, 
orange,  white  and  brown,  through  the  sunny 
spaces,  or  the  innumerable  insects  anything  but 
hum  and  whir  on  gauzy  wings  through  the  quiet 
air.  But  voila  ! Do  what  I would,  the  world 
had  revealed  itself  as  sacramental,  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  be  otherwise  than  aware  of  the  present 
and  ulterior  Personality. 

I asked  myself  if  I were  irreverent  in  allowing 
the  music  of  Parsifal’s  “ Good-Friday  Spell”  to 
float  upwards  to  my  deliberate  attention.  Anyhow 
it  came,  indescribably  sweet,  joyous,  and  serene. 
Parsifal  had  accomplished  his  office,  the  baptism 
of  Kundry,  and  on  a sudden  became  aware  of  the 
flowering,  flagrant  meadows.  He  had  seen  the 
magic  rose-garden  : yes  ! but  how  different  that 
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had  been  . . . never  yet  had  flowers  and  fields 
spoken  to  him  so  gently,  so  sweetly,  with  such 
child-like,  simple  friendliness  as  to-day.  . . . 

Nature  knew  it  was  Good  Friday,  and  that  the 
triumph  was  won,  and  that  tears  of  repentance 
mingling  with  the  Precious  Blood  brought  inex- 
tinguishable life  into  a dreadful  world  that  had 
seemed  doomed  to  slay  only,  and  then  itself  die. 
Nun  freut  sich  alle  Kreatur  auf  des  Erldser's 
holder  Spur.  All  nature  knew,  and  rejoiced, 
and  was  grateful  for  innocence  re-conquered 
for  resurrection ; all  was  gaiety  around  the 
Cross. 

“ There  are  in  our  religion  certain  real  and  tre- 
mendous Persons,”  I said,  “ from  contact  with 
whom  we  can  derive  life  and  personality.  If  I 
may  say  so  without  your  misunderstanding  me, 
the  Crucifix  is  a less  perfect — complete,  I mean — 
symbol  of  Christianity,  than  the  statue  of  Mary 
with  her  Child  in  her  arms.  There  is  the  infin- 
itely  great  Person,  God  ; and  there  are  the  tiny 
persons,  you  and  I.  Through  Mary,  God  has 
united  the  highest  and  the  lowest,  God  and  you  and 
me,  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  I am  talking 
soberly.  The  Catholic  religion  teaches  certain 
vast  mysteries  ; that  we  are  identified  with  Him  ; 
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we  and  He  have  one  life  in  our  veins  : this  is 
called  Incorporation.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  soul 
in  our  souls.” 

“ Isn’t  that  what  you  call  Pantheism  ? ” he 
asked. 

“No,”  I said.  “There’s  no  slightest  likelihood 
of  your  really  believing  Pantheism,  and  thinking 
you  are  numerically  and  radically  the  same  as 
God,  or  that  I am,  or  that  nature  is.  If  you  can’t 
state  this  great  Christian  mystery  adequately  in 
words,  or  even  in  thought — well,  if  you  thought 
you  could , you’d  be  no  Catholic.  But  believe 
me,  the  mystery  of  the  Plenitude  of  Christ,  which 
you  and  I and  our  fellow-men  compose,  outstrips 
all  poor  philosophies  and  Pantheisms  and  all  for- 
mulas.” 

“ I haven’t  even  begun  to  get  hold  of  the  real 
thing,”  he  said  humbly. 

“ Ah,  who  can  tell  that  of  himself  ? ” said  I. 
“ But  it' s got  hold  of  you . Jesus  and  Mary  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  are  real  persons  and  they  take  the 
initiative  . . . they  don’t  wait  for  you  to  do  it. 
You  aren’t  the  sole  creator  of  your  divine  rela- 
tionship. They  start  But  you  can  strengthen 
it — and  go  on  meeting  them,  as  I said,  in  the 
Scriptures ; better  still,  in  your  fellow-men  ; better 
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still,  in  Communion  and  prayer ; and  best  perhaps, 
in  your  fellow-men  dealt  with  in  the  light  of  your 
prayer  and  your  Communion.” 

“How  shall  I begin  to  realize  all  this  ? he 
asked. 

“ By  effort  and  reflection,”  I answered.  “ A 
retreat,  for  instance.” 

“ I made  a retreat  of  sorts  at  school,”  he  said, 
without  enthusiasm. 

“ There  are  houses  on  purpose  for  ’em  now,  I 
believe,”  I answered.  “ Lots  of  clerks  and  work- 
men and  that  sort  of  people  go  there  quite  regu- 
larly. You  might  yourself.” 

“ With  a lot  of  workmen  ? ” said  Odo. 

“ With  a lot  of  workmen,  my  dear  Odo,”  I 
returned.  “And  clerks.  And  I’ll  come  too.” 

“I  wish  you  were  a priest,”  said  he.  “I’d  go 
to  confession.” 

“ Right  now  ? ” said  I,  smiling.  He  smiled  in 
answer. 

“ Right  now,”  he  said. 

“We’ll  go  to-morrow,”  I said,  “at  Our  Lady  of 
Victories.  And  to  Communion.” 

“ Right  you  are,”  he  said. 

“ Our  Lord  offered  Himself  there  in  sacrifice 
for  you  this  morning,”  I resumed.  “ To-day  is 
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Good  Friday,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  and  also 
Easter  Day,  and  also  Christmas.” 

After  a few  minutes,  he  extended  himself  too 
at  full  length,  blew  an  enormous  cloud  of  smoke 
into  the  air,  and  said  : — 

“ Ripping  place,  Marly.” 

That  was  his  contribution  towards  acknowledg- 
ing the  Spell.  On  the  way  home  he  told  me  all 
about  the  Episode,  which  had  been  true  to  type 
and  entirely  devoid  of  special  incident,  except 
what  I mentioned  at  the  beginning.  It  was  easily 
put  to  one  side. 

We  took  the  train  at  a little  station  in  the  wood 
and  went  down  to  Saint  Cloud,  where  we  dined. 
Then  we  steamed  up  the  Seine  to  Paris.  In  the 
dark,  when  sky  and  water  are  of  the  same  colour, 
and  the  banks  and  their  trees  and  houses  merely 
shadows,  to  be  in  a boat  creates  a curious  feeling 
of  aloofness,  of  hanging  in  space,  of  being  above 
the  world.  So  at  that  time  we  were  quiet  and 
alone,  despite  the  company  of  the  trippers  who 
after  all  were  few.  We  were  both  able,  I suppose, 
to  think  about  the  day’s  work,  or  perhaps  to  rest, 
without  thinking,  in  its  results. 

For  me,  Paris  had  placed  me  once  more  in  its 
debt.  All  that  current  of  French  Catholic  life 
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which  had  pulsed,  no  doubt,  in  its  distant  pro- 
vinces, its  enormous  plains,  its  wild  hill-countries, 
and  its  chateaux  had  always  mingled  vitally  with 
my  own,  but  most  of  all  when  canalized  here,  so  to 
speak,  and  made  historically  and  philosophically 
so  potent,  in  the  old  Paris,  in  the  gloomy  Fau- 
bourg, and  outside  it,  in  Marly  and  Versailles. 
And  there  was  the  other  Paris,  of  the  quarter 
round  Ste  Genevieve  and  the  mountain  of  the 
Martyrs  : . . whatever  else  might  be  said  of  it, 
that  too  in  its  paganism  was  irremediably  Catho- 
lic. And  to-day,  revealing  itself  in  their  very 
heart,  was  the  new  Paris,  Catholic  as  ever,  witness- 
ing to  the  Spirit  who  will  tolerate  no  extinction. 
Odo  should  be  made  to  see  that  Paris  of  the 
Catholic  workman,  and  workwoman,  and  shop-folk, 
and  priest  and  nun,  and  refuge  a,nd  playground, 
during  the  next  three  days.  For  I too  had  friends 
who  didn't  go  away  after  the  season. 

I don't  know  whether  Odo  wondered,  as  I did, 
at  the  hopelessly  commonplace  ending  to  this 
incident.  Nothing  less  banal  than  a little  “ social 
work,''  a retreat,  and  Holy  Communion.  . . . Yet 
in  that  seemed  to  be  concentrated,  for  the  moment, 
Christianity.  So  much  my  small  effort  to  help 
Odo  had  made  plainer,  to  me  equally  with  him. 
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To  help  others  is  quicker  in  results  than  self-help. 
I couldn’t  help  myself  much,  anyhow  ; rather  the 
opposite.  Dolly  didn’t  need  help,  and  Angela — 
well,  she  didn’t  want  it  and  not  I,  at  least,  could 
help  her.  But  here  had  come  Odo  ; and  here, 
talking  to  him  at  Marly,  I had  found  for  myself, 
over  again,  and  better,  and  in  synthesis,  what  so 
many  centuries,  so  many  places  had  been  trying 
finally  to  convince  me  of ; that,  in  this  marvellous 
Christianity  is  a history  indeed,  a philosophy,  and 
a law ; but  a history  in  which  a light  is  needed 
rightly  to  construe  facts,  just  as  it  is  a philosophy 
wherein  the  same  light  is  necessary  truthfully  to 
synthesize  the  notions  ; and  a law,  in  which  a grace 
is  exacted,  if  to  live  submissive  to  it  is  yet  to  be 
most  free.  Thus  it  is  that  the  pertinent  facts  are 
governed  by  a power  higher  than  themselves,  and 
alien  facts  are  caught  up  into  the  perfect  parable. 
Thus  from  the  creed  no  cast  of  mind  need  hold 
itself  debarred  ; and  by  the  code  no  temperament 
need  hold  itself  enslaved.  For  grace  and  the 
spirit  flowed,  waters  going  softly,  through  it  all ; 
in  the  old  ruins  of  Roman  Africa  I had  heard 
them  ; in  Rome,  in  Italy,  in  old  Germany,  always 
the  waters  gushed.  Here  again  in  Paris  the  river 
could  make  glad  a City  of  God. 
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Throughout  this  sacramental  world,  in  which 
all  facts  grew  into  symbols,  and  all  events  into 
parables,  moved  one  unifying  love,  knitting  our 
restive,  all-for-self  personalities  into  one  Plenitude 
of  Christ. 


REGENERATION. 

Now  are  you  suddenly  enskied, 

August,  majestic,  by  the  touch  of  Death  : 

Still  your  companion,  at  your  side 
I kneel,  holding  my  breath, 

Aud  my  tired  head  beneath  your  fingers  hide. 

I have  done  all  I could  to  avoid  writing  this 
chapter;  but  in  so  far  as  what  I have  spoken 
of  in  earlier  pages  has  any  conclusion,  that  con- 
clusion is  to  be  found,  I imagine,  in  what  these 
will  contain.  Though,  like  all  human  endings, 
this  End  is  still  more  than  anything  else  a begin- 
ning. 

It  was  half-way  through  October  when  the  ac- 
cident happened.  Odo  was  driving  his  car  with 
me  and  Dolly  and  Michael  in  it  when — by  a sheer 
piece  of  reckless  steering,  I have  to  confess — he 
took  it  too  near  the  ditch  ; the  whole  side  of  the 
ditch,  which  was  rotten,  gave  way,  and  the  car 
was  overturned.  Little  Michael  was  killed  out- 
right; Dolly  died  three  days  later,  after  very 
196 
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dreadful  pain.  Of  course,  nothing  whatever  hap- 
pened to  me.  This  occurred  near  Linborough 
Castle,  where  I was  at  the  time.  Angela  showed, 
as  I had  expected,  a wonderful  fortitude.  Once 
she  cried,  terribly ; and  this  relieved  her  brain. 
But  after  three  weeks  she  still  went  dazed  and 
tearless,  very  tired  and  gentle,  but  manifestly 
perishing  within  herself ; and  even  home,  whither 
I had  carried  her  off  as  soon  as  possible,  seemed 
helpless  on  her  behalf. 

But  I was  in  great  trouble,  too,  about  Odo. 
After  the  accident,  the  old  Earl  had  shut  himself 
up  and  refused  to  see  or  speak  to  anyone,  and 
Odo,  though  I think  he  too  would  have  been  quite 
incapable  of  facing  his  father,  was  left  all  alone 
in  that  enormous  place — for  I don’t  count  Lord 
Linborough’s  two  old  sisters,  whom  no  conceivable 
consideration  could  persuade  to  leave  the  house. 
Odo  refused  invitations,  sent  by  those  who  dared 
seek  to  supply  him  with  companionship  and  dis- 
traction. Feeling  sure  his  nerve  was  going  to  give 
way,  I had  at  last  persuaded  him  to  come  and 
take  rooms  at  Upper  Crawford,  in  the  inn,  so  that 
I could  see  something  of  him  (for  he  could  not 
be  induced,  I needn’t  say,  to  stop  actually  in  the 
house,  where  Angela  wras) ; and  I was  resolved  that 
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directly  Angela  should  be  well  enough  to  be  left, 
I would  take  him  off  with  me  somewhere — Con- 
stantinople, I had  almost  settled — where  he  had 
never  been.  He  was  to  arrive  that  evening,  and 
for  my  part  I was  ready  to  start — as  in  fact  we 
started — the  very  next  day. 

After  lunch,  Angela  asked  me  to  come  with  her 
into  the  park.  She  still  took  her  meals  alone  with 
my  Mother,  and  I thought  it  was  a mark  of  re- 
turning power  that  she  should  thus  have  come 
and  fetched  me  for  a walk,  instead  of  leaving  our 
meeting,  as  she  usually  did,  to  chance.  We  went 
out  by  the  conservatory  into  the  October  sunlight, 
and  the  afternoon  was  scarcely  less  warm  and  com- 
forting than  the  atmosphere  through  which  we 
had  just  passed.  Angela  pointed  to  the  cedars  on 
our  left,  and  unexpectedly  said  : — 

“Do  you  remember,  Charles?  On  the  day  be- 
fore we  were  married,  Adolphus  and  you  came 
down  this  path  from  the  Knoll,  and  I was  there 
in  the  hammock,  and  we  all  went  in  to  luncheon 
together.” 

If  I remembered  ! That  walk  of  Dolly’s  and  mine 
was  one  of  those  mysterious  hours  which,  in 
memory,  are  caught  up  into  an  altogether  magical 
air  a glory  transfigures  them,  and  keeps  them 
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utterly  apart  and  different.  I felt  the  gnawing 
of  that  idlest  of  remorses — that  I should  have  al- 
lowed those  precious  minutes  to  lapse  by  so  un- 
realized, with  their  meaning,  their  vitality  so 
unextracted ! why  hadn't  I known  that  they 
were  to  compose  so  unique  an  hour  in  remin- 
iscence ? Why  hadn’t  I sucked  dry  the  infinite 
possibilities  of  that  brief  communion  space? 
Once  more  I sickened,  tortured  by  life's  intolerable 
wastefulness. 

“When  I saw  you,"  said  Angela,  “I  felt — I 
ought  to  tell  you — -a  touch  of  real  jealousy.  I 
often  had,  before  ...  I felt  that  I could  never, 
never,  never  be  to  him  what  you  were,  or  under- 
stand him  and  be  understood  like  that." 

“My  dearest " I began,  and  broke  off  help- 

lessly. 

“ I felt  that  whatever  was  to  be  for  him  and 
me,  yet  the  comrade  relationship  . . . the  some- 
thing special  of  men’s  friendship  never  could 
exist." 

“You  gave  him  far  more,"  I said,  though  the 
words  dismayed  me  as  I spoke  them. 

“ No  ; I've  been  a selfish  woman,"  she  said. 

She  too,  then,  felt  the  spell  of  useless  sorrow. 

We  had  been  walking  down  the  long  path  be- 
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tween  the  rose-garden  on  our  left,  with  woods 
beyond  it,  and  the  kitchen  garden  wall  to  the 
right.  Over  the  old  red  brick,  espaliered  fruit- 
trees  still  showed  an  autumn  opulence ; and  the 
roses  still  were  splendid  in  great  clusters,  shed- 
ding their  gorgeous  petals,  though,  in  showers  of 
copper,  gold  and  crimson  and  cream  upon  the 
grassy  paths.  By  the  wall,  a long  flower-bed 
stretched,  massed  with  old-fashioned  flowers,  and 
at  intervals  ferns  drooped  round  little  pools  where 
fountains  trickled.  A tall  gate  of  elaborate  iron- 
work ground  heavily  on  rusted  hinges,  and  we 
passed  into  the  woods  which  skirted  the  Knoll. 
They  were  pine-woods  largely,  and  the  sloping 
path,  with  its  shallow  steps,  were  carpeted  with 
the  sweet  pine-needles.  A little  hut,  with  conical 
roof  thatched  with  pine,  stood  on  our  right. 
Angela  and  I had  got  shut  in  there,  once,  when  we 
were  little,  for  the  door  had  stuck  fast  on  the 
inverted  bottles,  which,  like  cobble- work,  made  the 
flooring.  The  tiny  stained-glass  windows  had  been 
held  fast  by  rust  and  ivy  and  we  thought  we 
would  have  to  stay  there  for  ever  and  ever.  The 
ten  minutes  we  had  remained  prisoners  had  ap- 
peared unending.  So  immeasurable  a stuff  is 
time.  . . . Then  our  m rses  found  us. 
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“ D’you  remember/’  I asked  her,  “getting  shut 
up  in  there  ? ” 

“ Yes,”  said  she.  “ And  it  seems  only  the  other 
day.  I can  feel  the  scratch  on  my  wrist  when  I 
tried  to  open  the  window  and  it  wouldn’t.  A 
week  ago,  it  feels  like  ! Nearer  than  my  girlhood. 
And  everything  after  that  has  dropped  right  out. 
Right  out.  Here  are  we  at  Crawford,  and  I feel 
as  if  I’d  never  left  it.” 

“ It  was  Dolly’s  great  trouble,  that  day,”  said 
I reverting,  “that  he  was  taking  you  away  from  all 
this.  In  his  wonderful  unselfishness  he  half  felt 
he  oughtn’t  to  interfere.” 

“He  hasn’t,”  she  said,  almost  with  horror  in  her 
voice.  “He’s  done  nothing  at  all.  It’s  all  as  it 
was  before.  ...  Is  this  where  you  sat  ? ” (For  we 
had  climbed  the  Knoll,  and  had  sat  down  upon  our 
bench  on  the  top  of  it.  I nodded.)  “ Nothing  is 
changed.  There  are  no  Michael  nor  Gabrielle, 
and  no  Dolly.  They  might  never  have  come  into 
my  life.  A piece  has  fallen  right  out  and  the 
edges  have  closed  together  again  and  you  can’t  see 
the  join.” 

“ Ought  you  to  say  that,  do  you  think  ? ” 

“ Isn’t  it  true  ? My  life  lay  here  once.  They 
came  and  took  me  away,  and  they’re  gone,  and 
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here  am  I back  at  Crawford,  and  the  village  is 
there  for  me  to  work  in  . . . and  nothing  s altered 
except  the  colour  of  my  dress.” 

“ ‘ What  entered  into  thee,  that  was,  is,  and  shall 
be,’  ” I quoted,  for  I knew  she  listened  to  Browning. 
Besides,  her  last  sentence  had  rung  untrue,  and 
I waited,  under  the  shelter  of  indirect  allusion, 
for  renewed  sincerity.  She  felt  it  at  once. 

“ But  do  you  really  think,”  she  asked,  looking 
up,  “ that  I’ve  got  anything  4 into  me  ’ from  those 
years  ? I fear — oh,  Charles,  I do  fear  that  I’ve 
always  felt  it  was  / who  should  put  new  life 
and  go  into  things,  and  do  good  rather  than  get 
it.” 

“ You  do  do  good,”  I answered.  “ But  you  get 
it  too.  And  most  of  all  you  got  it  from  those 
years,  half-consciously.  You  have  changed.  You 
seemed  to  change,  first,  when  you  began  to  con- 
centrate on  zeal  and  good  works  so  scientifically ; 
and  so,  when  I — er — didn't,  we  seemed  to  draw 
apart.  Really  we  didn’t  change,  but  just  ac- 
centuated ourselves.  Your  great  change,  and 
mine,  came  from  our  meeting  Dolly.  He  drew  us 
both  nearer  him,  and  therefore,  once  again,  to  one 
another.” 

“ Why  didn’t  we  draw  together,”  she  said  sadly, 
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a when  we  entered  the  Church  ? that,  if  anything, 
ought  to  have  united  us ” 

“ The  Church’s  walls  are  wide,”  said  I,  “ and  the 
roads  to  her  are  so  many!  You  and  I entered 
from  different  sides,  by  different  gates,  for  such 
different  reasons  ! And  though  we  were  both 
citizens,  it  took  us  long  to  meet.  In  fact,  I accuse 
myself  of  having,  often  enough,  sloped  off  down 
by-streets  when  I saw  you.  I haunted  her  slums 
(if  she  has  such  things),  while  you  paced  so  very 
much  at  your  ease  down  the  streets  of  Zion.  But 
there  was  Dolly,  at  home  everywhere  equally, 
worthy  of  you,  my  Princess,  and  not  disdainful  of 
a sweep  like  me.  I had  hoped  it  should  have 
been  he — sperabam.  . . 

“ Dearest,”  she  said,  in  alarm,  “ you  haven’t 
given  up  ? You  weren’t  so  dependent  on  your 
friend  as  that  . . . ? You  know  his  just  dying 
doesn’t  make  any  real  difference  . . . ? Why  are 
you  smiling,  Charlie  ? ” 

“ Because  you  make  it  so  curiously  clear,  Angela, 
directly  you  speak  by  impulse — when,  for  instance, 
you’re  startled — how  real  your  faith  is,  and  how 
you  know  Dolly’s  not  just  stood  for  nothing,  and 
come  and  gone.  If  he  seems  to  you  a mere  episode, 
that  can  fall  out  and  away,  that’s  just  an  affair  of 
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dazed  brain,  and  true  consciousness  will  return 
when  you're  better.  Indeed  you're  right ; reality 
has  nothing  to  do  with  time  ; and  memory  isn't 
the  way  to  reach  Dolly.  But  what  I so  fear  is, 
can  I take  the  right  way  ? Have  I the  spiritual 
power  to  keep  in  touch  with  him  ? Shan't  I let 
him  slip  through  my  fingers  ? " 

“ Perhaps  he  won't  let  you  slip  through  his,” 
said  Angela,  almost  with  humour,  because  (it 
may  be)  she  was  herself  a little  hurt. 

I paused.  What  I was  thinking  of,  was  the 
night  before  Dolly’s  funeral.  At  Linborough 
the  chapel  so  projects  that  the  bedroom  windows 
are  at  right  angles  to  the  chancel,  and  at  my  own 
window  I had  knelt  all  night,  watching  alternately 
the  dark  valley,  where  the  River  Linn  reflected  the 
dim  and  changing  sky,  and  the  faintly  glowing- 
lancets  of  stained-glass.  For  Dolly's  coffin  had 
remained  in  the  chapel  all  the  night,  and  the  tall 
candles  around  it  shone  steadily  till  the  white 
dawn  defeated  them.  How  utterly,  I'd  felt,  was 
Dolly  the  centre  and  focus  of  all  that  place.  Not 
of  course  the  tall  catafalque,  the  trailing  velvet, 
nor  even  the  coffin  and  what  it  held  were  the 
reality — but  Dolly , he  was  there ; pervasive,  yet 
enthroned ; Dolly,  the  real  Dolly,  himself  at  last, 
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expanded  and  splendid  and  gloriously  set  free ; 
understanding  the  world  at  last,  and  understanding 
me ; not  asking  for  words  any  more ; not  having 
to  rely  (as  so  often,  when  words  had  been  useless) 
on  mysterious  instincts  and  sympathies  ; but  united 
at  last  with  the  centre  and  source  of  reality  and  thus 
of  spirit  and  of  knowledge,  and  involving  me  in 
his  immense  new  sweep  of  power  and  presence. 
Yes,  I too  felt  royal  and  increased  and  emanci- 
pated from  the  weariness  of  self-expression,  of  ex- 
planations and  of  bridging  the  great  gulf  fixed 
between  two  personalities.  I could  crouch  beside 
him ; I could  (for  in  hours  like  these  one  is  al- 
lowed to  feel  and  dream  whatever  may  console  one) 
climb  like  a baby  on  his  knee,  and  be  covered 
wholly  with  his  great  mantle,  and  in  his  arms  be 
content  to  see  and  hear  and  say  nothing  whatso- 
ever, satisfied  with  being  there,  in  the  dark.  ...  So 
may  it  be  for  me,  I have  often  asked,  in  heaven. 
To  nestle  into  the  silence  and  dark  of  God  ; to 
suffer  the  long  ache  of  existence  to  drain  itself  out 
of  bones  and  blood  and  brain,  content  with  the 
enormous  security  of  God's  embrace.  Revelations 
might  come  later ; action  later  still.  To  begin 
with,  just  the  fact  that  here  was  not  illusion,  not 
cheating,  not  waste,  but  reality  and  truth.  Any- 
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how,  even  when  that  white  dawn  came  to  chill, 
with  its  corpse-like  finger,  the  intimate  communi- 
cations of  the  night-time,  I could  still  feel,  as  I 
always  do  when  right  up  to  the  fact  of  Death, 
that  Death  does  bring  augmented  reality  and  thus 
sincerity  of  intercourse.  The  Church’s  death- 
services  are  utterly  true  to  this  impression.  They 
are  robust  and  honest;  they  acknowledge  the 
horribleness  of  dying  ; the  fearful  apprehension  of 
the  future  ; the  almost  certain  suffering  and  severe 
punishment  to  be  ; the  duty  of  prayer  on  the  part 
of  the  survivor.  Above  all,  his  business  of  going 
on  living  is  so  frankly  realized  and  indeed  taken 
for  granted ! It  isn’t  to  console  him  that 
the  Mass  and  Office  of  the  Dead  are  written  : 
his  sorrow  isn’t  much  attended  to,  if  at  all. 
The  Church  knows  that  the  dead  man  is 
more  alive  than  ever : that  everybody  concerned 
is  now  dealing  with  actual  things  on  a larger 
scale  than  ever,  and  not  with  regrets  or 
hopes  or  feelings  or  phrases.  All  earth’s  poor 
“ apparatus  ” crackles  and  crumples  up  like 
an  eggshell.  That  outer  air,  that  realm  of 

permanence  and  reality  one  may  for  a moment 
breathe. 

I tried  to  tell  some  of  this  to  Angela. 
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“Then  Fm  afraid  you  don’t  really  miss  him,” 
she  said. 

“Angela!”  I cried.  “When  shall  I convince 
you — though  you  ought  to  see  it,  at  this  very 
moment,  in  yourself — that  simultaneously  one 
may  have  I don’t  know  how  many  kinds  of  con- 
sciousness ! ” 

“You  mean,  I suppose,  that  notionally  you  ad- 
mit the  arguments  for  immortality,  but  that 
‘really’  you  feel  as  if  he  were  dead  and  taken 
from  you  ? That  is  like  me.” 

I did  not  dare  to  point  out  how  astounding 
this  confession  was,  on  the  lips  of  Angela,  who 
would  never  have  admitted,  before,  that  her  re- 
ligious life  was  predominantly  intellectualist,  and 
made  of  duties  logically  deduced  from  general 
formulas. 

“ I mean  nothing  connected  with  notional  and 
real  assents,”  said  I.  “My  realest  assent  by  far, 
my  conviction,  my  vital  feeling  recognizes  his  life 
and  presence.  But  the  life  of  the  senses  too  is 
real  still — great  Heavens  ! And  may  it  never  not 
be.  . . . My  eyes  want  him,  and  my  hands  and 
my  daily  conversation.  I want  him  sitting  there 
— not  talking — just  sitting  there;  smoking  per- 
haps ; enjoying  the  sunlight. ...  I always  want  some- 
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body.  Fm  no  good  at  enjoying  even  sights  and 
sounds  without  some  one  enjoying  them  with  me, 
I want  to  talk  about  them.  . . . Colours  and  shapes 
and  motions,  and  even  art,  and  of  course  the  ab- 
stract and  disincarnate  things  of  science  and 
philosophy  are  no  good  at  all  to  me  by  them- 
selves. I want  persons.  . . 

“ Dear  Charles/'  she  cried,  changing  suddenly. 
“ How  lonely  I shall  make  you.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ? ” I asked,  though  I knew. 
“ All  my  spiritual  life,”  she  said,  “ has  been  based 
on  not  attending  to  those  things  ; and  even  on  not 
resting  on  persons,  for  pleasure,  or  even  for  help. 
I wanted  to  be  detached.” 

“ Ah,  detachment  ! ” I cried.  “ There  is  a much 
abused  word  for  you ! May  I never  cease  to 
have  my  heart  and  brain  and  senses  tied  up  in  a 
thousand  human  bands,  every  one  of  which  I will 
endeavour  to  knot  the  tighter  for  God’s  sake,  and 
our  Lord’s,  and  Mary’s.” 

She  looked  a little  shocked,  and  I collapsed 
again. 

“ Well ; you’re  strong,”  said  I.  “ Fm  crippled.” 
At  once  she  changed  again,  and  this  in  itself 
marked  how  her  balance  had,  to  begin  with,  been 
disturbed,  and  then,  after  its  space  of  artificial 
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fixity,  was,  through  these  oscillations,  regaining  its 
true  poise. 

“Don’t  call  yourself  names,”  she  said.  “It’s  a 
little  weak  ; and  anyhow  I’ve  called  you,  or  thought 
you,  enough  bad  things  in  the  old  days  to  do  for 
both  of  us.”  She  spoke  almost  as  if  at  confession. 
“ I’ve  called  you  flippant,  and  self-satisfied,  and 
self-centred,  and  rash,  and  sentimental,  and  irre- 
sponsible, and  illogical,  and  hedonist,  and  even 
modernist.” 

For  the  first  time  for  almost  a month  I laughed 
heartily,  so  rueful  was  she  over  her  catalogue. 

“ All  perfectly  true,  dear  old  thing,”  I said,  “ or 
rather,  imperfectly  true.  Except  the  last.  And 
except  self-satisfied.” 

“ And  I don’t  see  how  I’m  going  to  change,”  she 
said,  with  a moment  of  what  was  almost  coquetry. 
“Especially  if  you  deserve  it.”  Then  she  grew 
grave  again.  “ It’s  my  whole  attitude  and  scale 
of  values  which  would  need  altering.” 

“Don’t  try  to  change  yourself,”  I answered. 
“Live  with  Dolly  in  your  soul,  and  any  necessary 
change  will  come.” 

Yet  her  words  had  left  me  cynical  again.  I 
looked  out  at  the  autumn  view  Dolly  and  I had 

watched  on  that  distant  midsummer  noon  which 
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seemed  so  near.  In  me  had  been  what  sinking  of 
the  heart ; in  him  what  alternate  waves  of  timid- 
ity and  exultation  at  the  thought  of  the  morrow. 
The  morrow  had  come  and  gone,  and  (I  felt  for  the 
moment,  with  Angela),  all  the  rest  with  it.  And 
at  last  you  could  see  that  autumn  was  in  the  air. 
The  beech- trees,  massed  round  the  farther  limit  of 
the  park,  and  marching  in  great  avenues  up  the 
westward  and  northern  slopes,  were  superb  in 
orange  and  yellow,  hectic  scarlet  and  bright  browns. 
Other  trees  took  on  deep  tints  of  peacock  blues  and 
greens  ; the  distant  hills  showed  gentian  blues  and 
purples.  But  better  than  the  trees,  the  faint  mist 
trailing  on  the  glassy  Pool  hinted  of  chilling  airs ; 
and  by  the  houses,  the  smoke  hung  blue  in  the 
moist  atmosphere,  helpless  to  rise.  I resented,  at 
the  moment,  these  pageantries  of  Nature.  Nature 
lay  dying  like  a worldly  woman,  painted  and  per- 
fumed, dwindling  amid  embroidered  satins  to  the 
end.  Yet  this  elaborately  staged  decay  was  less 
repulsive  than  the  insolent  spring,  a tragic  time, 
when  the  life-impulse  pushes  forward  in  its  heed- 
less loveliness,  the  exquisite  fronds  unfurling  their 
green,  their  tender  green,  from  between  sheathes 
that  fall,  killed  already,  in  a red  shower  to  the 
ground.  If  there  was  tacit  decay  in  autumn,  in 
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spring  was  fever : if  here , extinction,  disguised 
disintegration,  there  in  spring  was  murder  naked 
and  unashamed  ; life  began  with  blood ; ostenta- 
tiously the  delicate  strong  sprouts  tore  their  way 
through  the  tissues.  So  to  me  just  then  ado- 
lescence was  horrible  with  its  huge  necessary  waste  ; 
its  selfish  disregard  of  what  hindered  its  expan- 
sion : its  sufficient  reason  summed  up  in  its  own 
charm  . . . above  all,  the  waste  ! the  waste  ! 

I tried  to  pull  myself  out  of  these  morbid 
thoughts  by  remembering  the  grain  of  wheat, 
doomed  to  sterile  loneliness,1  should  it  not  fall  into 
the  ground  and  die.  . . . So,  why  shouldn't 
Dolly  die  ? 

“ Do  what  we  will,”  I said  to  her,  “ and  however 
much  we  realize  that  maturity  and  completeness 
are  good,  and  can  only  be  reached  through  deaths 
of  various  sorts,  we  can't  help  feeling  that  the  pro- 
cess is  abominable.  The  incomplete  always  is. 
Death  is  dreadful  in  itself,  and  an  embryo,  I said 
long  ago,  is  worse.  Let's  tear  off  the  haunting, 
transfigured  past  and  concentrate  on  the  future." 

“ What  an  extraordinary  person  you  are," 
she  said,  honestly  bewildered.  “ Shall  I ever 
understand  you  ? One  moment  you  say  death  is 
magnificent ; and  also,  let’s  foster  attachments  ; and 
14  * 
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then  you  go  on  to  say  death’s  horrible,  and  we 
must  tear  off  the  past.” 

“ I can’t  say  everything  all  at  once.  Besides, 
I’ve  thought  no  end  of  thoughts  since  then.” 

“ Do  you  mean  we  must  sacrifice  the  present 
— ourselves — for  the  sake  of  posterity  and  unborn 
generations  ? That  sounds  like.  . . .” 

“ Oh,  no,  no,  no  ! Nothing  so  banal  and 
modem  and  full  of  cant.  In  a word,  what  do  I 
mean  ? That  in  things  there  exists  the  apparent, 
the  half-illusory,  the  time-stuff : and  also  the 
eternal  and  the  real.  Dolly’s  passed  into  that. 
Dolly  is  and  always  was,  in  his  restricted  way, 
outside  of  time  and  transition  and  sham.  That 
is  why,  for  the  running  of  this  show-world,  Dolly 
wasn’t  the  man.  And  for  another  reason,  you 
weren’t  the  woman.  And  I,  of  course,  am  no  good 
for  anything.” 

She  laughed  kindly. 

“ Then  who  is  ? ” 

“ Odo,”  I said. 

“ Oh,”  she  gasped,  helplessly. 

“ I suppose  I owe  you  some  sort  of  explanation,” 
said  I,  smiling  rather  wryly.  “ It  won’t  be  much  of 
one.  I mean,  look  at  Dolly  on  the  lower  level.  His 
name,  his  wealth,  his  looks : no  fool  in  life,  de- 
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cently  read,  an  athlete.  Sane,  cheerful ; a good 
soldier,  a good  landlord.  Honourable,  unselfish  ; 
clean-living,  though  he  enjoyed  life  so  much.” 

“ It's  odd  to  hear  you  call  the  natural  level 
low,”  said  she,  half  smiling. 

“ Lower,”  I corrected.  “ Other,  anyhow.  Of 
course  he  wasn’t  perfect  even  there,”  I added,  for 
I wanted  to  sting  her  out  of  her  serenity.  “ I’ve 
known  him  distinctly  brutal  at  times.” 

“Brutal?”  she  cried,  up  in  arms  at  once: 
“ my  husband  brutal  ? ” 

“ Oh  yes,”  I said.  Not  with  you.  Not  with 
women.  Oh,  except  once.  Than  I forced  him  to. 
But  with  men — well,  he  was  absolutely  firm,  you 
see,  on  the  foundation  of  his  personal  or  inherited 
assets.  He  had  no  illusions  about  that.  He  was 
impregnable.  I’ve  seen  him  smash  off*  a con- 
versation of  which  he  disapproved — or  just  elim- 
inate an  opinion  or  a suggestion.  And  wipe  the 
floor  with  Odo — my  word  ! once  in  the  smoking- 
room.  . . .” 

“ He  was  an  old  bear  sometimes,”  she  said,  more 
gently.  “ And,  oh,  I’m  afraid  I did  think  him 
rather  stupid.” 

“ Dearest,  as  men  go,  Dolly  was  just  perfection. 
He  wasn’t  really  stupid,  though  he  didn’t  love 
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introspection  or  abstract  speculation  and  didn’t 
easily  talk  about  those  departments.  And  he 
learnt  gentleness,  substantially.  Too  soon.  Be- 
cause then  he  was  complete.  The  finished  article. 
Not  in  place,  in  this  world.  Malice  spoils  them. 
The  only  thing  to  do  with  them  is  to  remove  them 
quick.” 

“You’re  being  cruel  to  me,”  she  said. 

“ Darling,  no,”  said  I,  taking  her  hands.  “ Very 
briefly,  I mean  no  more  than  this — it’s  my  belief, 
I don’t  prove  it — the  perfect  and  the  complete  are 
best  out  of  our  en  route  affairs.  Saints  must  ap- 
pear, then  disappear.  They  aren’t  normal,  nor 
meant  to  be.  The  world’s  never  going  to  be  all 
saints,  nor  get  on  through  being  run  by  saints. 
We  shall  never  staff  our  republic  with  philosopher- 
kings.  They’d  make  an  awful  mess  of  it  if  they 
did  get  the  throne.  They  pass  into  the  other  way 
of  existence,  and  there  become  huge  sources  of 
spiritual  power,  and  from  their  more  real  and 
spiritual  world,  inspire  ours.  But  to  keep  ours 
going,  as  a permanent  element  in  it  we  want — not 
Dolly.” 

“ And  you  said  you  didn’t  want  me  ? ” 

“ Not  the  old  you.  I will  speak  dogmatically, 
and  you  must  take  me  with  all  the  qualifications 
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and  so  on.  If  Christs  Church  isn’t  primarily  a 
collection  of  saints,  so  neither  is  it  a collection  of 
folk  with  programmes.  Conscious  zeal,  edification, 
virtues  are  sterile  and  often  harmful.  Programmes, 
schedules,  organization,  formulae  : all  that,  Angela, 
kills  the  poor  spirit.  Or  it  so  canalizes  it,  that  it 
rushes  along  unmanageably,  with  no  way  of  diffus- 
ing itself  or  of  penetrating  what  it  passes  over. 
What  you  thought  so  active,  and  so  effective,  was 
really  almost  altogether  sterile.  It  was  the  easier 
course.  When  a great  deal  of  machinery  is  got 
going,  it’s  almost  inevitable  to  suppose  that  some- 
thing is  happening.  Oh,  the  guilds,  and  the  com- 
mittees, and  the  red  tape ! And  then  the 
intellectualism,  the  arguments,  and  the  coercion  ! 
I don’t  deny  that  it’s  necessary.  The  spark  would 
be  extinguished  without  the  clanking,  jarring  ma- 
chinery which  it  drives  and  which  shelters  it. 
The  canal  banks  cramp  the  water,  but  after  all 
the  water’s  the  important  thing,  and  it  would  be 
more  lost  without  them  than  with  them.” 

Still,  as  I paused,  I reflected  on  Angela’s  two 
villages,  which  had  so  hummed  with  social  works 
that,  simply,  no  man  in  them  could  call  his  life 
his  own.  But,  I asked  myself,  was  there  in  them 
really  more  right  choice  ? A truer  standard  ? 
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There  was,  one  heard,  less  illness  and  less  drunken- 
ness. Taut  mieux.  But  what  of  fibre,  of  feeling 
and  quality  of  desire  and  reliability  of  instinct  ? was 
there  more  sheer  honesty  or  simplicity  ? What 
of  the  encroaching  appetite  for  the  shoddy,  for 
appearances?  The  cliques  ? Were  the  very  lanes 
more  reputable  at  sunset?  The  more  external 
efficiency  sufficed,  the  more  trashy  became  the 
soul.  And  after  all,  it  was  the  soul  that  mattered. 

She  sighed  suddenly. 

“ You  were  right.  While  I was  married,  and 
before,  I never  knew.  I was  a Christian,  yet  I 
never  guessed.  Well,  all  that  must  go.  It  was 
sterile.  It  was  right  that  Michael  and  Gabrielle 
should  be  gone.  And  he  too.  I must  begin 
again” 

“ With  a new  soul,”  said  I,  “and  with  him  close 
to  you  as  never  before.” 

“ And  what  about  you,  Mr.  Preacher  ? ” she  said, 
brightly. 

“ Alas ! ” said  I,  “ d’you realize,  Angela,  that  there 
are  some  people  who  ask  of  Christianity  nothing 
but  that  it  should  save  them  ? ” 

“ My  good  friend,”  she  said,  “ what  more  do  any 
of  us  ask  ? ” 

“ Oh,  you  do,”  I cried,  “ when  you  tell  me  to 
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work  for  the  cause  and  take  a leading  Catholic 
part  and  in  short  to  do  something/’ 

“ Well,  but  work  for  others,  dear  old  boy,  that 
so  you  may  save  yourself.” 

“It’s  not  / who  save  myself.  Nor  am  I the 
man  for  doing  things.  I too  am  sterile.  To  start 
with  I’m  finished  and  out  of  date.  I don’t  belong 
to  your  renaissance,  but  to  the  end-of-century.  I 
see  through  action  and  methods  and  myself.  Why, 
even  when  I consent,  and  work,  I see  through  it. 
D’you  think  I don’t  see  through  my  speeches  when 
I come  and  lecture  for  you  to  the  village  on  the 
spread  of  Browning-study  among  the  Patagonian 
Aztecs,  or  when  I open  the  Crawford  Milk-Separa- 
tor, or  when  I go  and  discuss  Indian  mysticism 
at  Cousin  Josephine’s  ; or  when  I paint  impression- 
ist pictures  at  the  studio  ? As  for  public  life  ! as 
for  politics  ! why,  they  cheated  even  Dolly  into 
jargon.  No,  dearest : I can’t  act,  and  I can’t  be- 
lieve in  action.  I belong  to  the  lot  whose  will 
won't  work%,nd,  as  I said,  all  I ask  is  to  be  dragged 
through  somehow.  I shan’t  be  a feather  in  the 
Church’s  cap,  except  in  so  far  as  she  treats  men  of 
the  by-ways  and  the  hedges  as  her  pride.  How  Fve 
wished,  often  enough,  that  I’d  never  guessed  ‘ all 
I could  never  be,’  and  were — well,  a type  like  Al- 
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bert,  the  modern  realist  and  four-square  man 
of  unthinking  action.” 

“ Oh,  Charlie,  do  stop  thinking  of  us  all  as 
types,  and  symbols,  and  incarnate  tendencies ! 
Poor  Albert ! to  think  you’ve  got  to  philosophize 
about  him  even.  Leave  off  all  this  dissection 
and  reducing  real  people  to  — well,  categories, 
if  I may  use  the  word.  For  it  is  so  inconsistent 
in  you.  You  said  all  you  asked  was  to  love  God 
and  your  neighbours  and  be  loved  by  them  in  re- 
turn.” 

“ I know  ; that’s  partly  because  I’m  so  tired  of 
the  dissection.  But  I succeed  at  the  dissection  : I 
don’t,  at  the  simple  things.” 

“ Dear  boy,  you  do.  The  villages  love  you 
more  than  they  do  me.  You  do  all  the  odds  and 
ends  of  putting  things  to  right,  really.  You  steer 
me  past  the  bad  places.  And  look  at  the  riff-raff 
you  collect  and  seem  to  get  to  love  you  at  your 
silly  studio.  [It  is  true.  Angela  had,  by  an  appall- 
ing error  of  judgment,  called  late  at  my  studio,  as 
she  was  driving  from  the  north  into  London,  and 
had  fallen  plump  into  a supper-party  of  Ishmaels. 
I made  her  stay,  and  I believe  she  liked  it  in  her 
heart.  They  played  up  splendidly  !]  And,  Charlie, 
I won’t  let  you  forget  that  Dolly  [yes,  she  used 
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that  nickname]  was  fonder  of  you,  in  a man’s  way, 
than  of  all  the  rest  of  us  together.” 

I could  say  nothing  after  that. 

“So,”  she  concluded,  “forget  your  types  and  go 
off,  without  more  calculation,  to  help  the  next 
man,  and  that’s  Odo,  at  your  own  confession.” 

“ Can  I leave  you  here  without  risk  ? ” 

Then  she  spoke  a little  about  herself.  I can’t 
remember  much  about  her  words ; she  meant, 
though,  that  she  had  come  out  of  her  stunned 
condition  into  clearness  of  brain  once  more  ; how 
utterly  she  had  been  bemused,  she  felt,  because  when 
she  tried  to  go  to  confession  she  could  recall  no 
incident  of  the  preceding  days  ; “ but  ” (I  remember 
she  said)  “ perhaps  one  couldn’t  have  been  com- 
mitting sins  while  one  was  just  clinging  to  God 
with  all  one’s  might.”  That  was  what  Angela 
had  been  doing.  ...  I had  been  fighting  down 
my  sorrow,  and  working,  and  dreaming.  . . . Now 
she  cried  a little,  very  gently,  and  then  rose  with 
a radiant  face,  and  all  the  strained  look  under  her 
eyes  seemed  to  have  melted  away. 

“ I will  walk  back  alone,”  she  said  ; “ you  come 
down  to  tea.” 

I watched  her,  so  slender  in  her  black  dress,  go 
down  the  Knoll  and  disappear  into  the  wood. 
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Then  a deep  silence  fell,  until  I heard  the 
hinges  grind  very  faintly  in  the  distance.  Then 
deeper  silence. 

In  it,  as  I watched  the  English  scenery  of 
autumn  hills  and  trees  and  lake,  with  the  house 
roofs  and  garden  walls  held  in  the  spell  of  silence, 
I observed  that  contentment,  better  than  ever  in 
the  past,  had  reached  me. 

All  my  life  I have  been  extremely  sensitive  to 
the  sound  of  bells,  and  indeed  to  any  distant 
sounds  which  reach  me  across  wide  silence.  So 
when  the  stable  clock  chimed  four,  and  sent  me 
its  thin  phrase  across  the  motionless  evening 
growing  grey,  innumerable  associations  of  memory 
were  set  stirring.  My  school-days  : but  from 
them  I turned  my  thought  quickly.  Then 
Oxford,  where  I’d  met  Dolly,  and  where  the  differ- 
ent chimes  had  worked  themselves  into  my 
memories.  For  a space  of  increasing  peace  I now 
re-heard  them  round  me,  just  as  they  then  had 
echoed,  vibrating,  sending  forth  delicate  over-tones, 
spreading  and  melting  and  passing  forth  eternally 
into  the  limitless  ether,  while  Dolly  and  I sat  in 
our  window-seat  at  New  College  and  discussed, 
as  very  young  men  will,  the  universe,  and  our  place 
in  it,  and  its  Maker.  He  and  I had  always  felt 
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that  the  Magdalen  chimes  fell  sweet  and  mild, 
like  wide  and  silver  moonlight : across  them  New 
College  sent  a melody  more  clear  and  high  and 
virile  ; if  you  will,  like  rays  from  stars.  St.  Mary’s 
and  Carfax  came  with  something  of  a shock  as  their 
quaint  runs  and  quarter  chimes  opposed  the  deep 
boom  from  Christ  Church,  and  the  touch  of  dreari- 
ness in  Balliol’s  unhesitating  toll,  and  the  fresh 
far-carrying  voice  from  Trinity.  Those  chiming 
quarters  were  indescribably  meaningful  to  us, 
though  most  of  all  the  hours,  tolling  their  own 
death,  used  to  stir  our  willing  sensibility.  And  I 
heard  the  bells  of  London,  booming  at  night ; 
Big  Ben  ; or,  irritably  accurate,  the  Audley  Street 
Chapel  near  the  Linboroughs’  house ; or  better 
still,  from  my  roof-top  in  St.  John’s  Wood,  where, 
mingling  with  the  innumerable  chimes,  one  could 
hear  the  mysterious  sighs,  and  hollow  moans  and 
whispers,  and  that  rare  metallic  clang,  most 
mysterious  of  all,  rising  from  a city  that  sinks 
reluctantly  to  sleep,  and  in  sleep  turns  painfully, 
and  wakes,  and  sleeps  again.  And  there  was 
the  Angelus  of  Rome,  jangled  and  harsh  too 
near  at  hand,  when  you  were  too  in  it ; but  in- 
finitely lovable  and  sad  and  inspiring  from  above 
— from  the  Pincian,  or  St.  Peter’s ; and  the 
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little  Angelus  of  Ain  Saf,  clear  and  pure  in  the 
blue  morning  after  the  stifling  night,  where  not 
angels  nor  the  stainless  maiden-mother  haunted 
the  soul.  And,  now  that  the  rippled  music  of  the 
bells  died  into  silence  once  again,  I asked  myself 
whether,  by  some  strange  undulation  of  the  mist, 
the  very  trickling  of  the  water  over  the  half-way 
wall  across  the  Pool  was  not  brought  to  me,  and 
thus  once  more  my  mind  went  back  to  those 
scenes  Dolly  had  shared  and  in  all  of  which,  in 
one  subtle  way  or  another  yet  more  subtle,  he 
had  rescued  me.  The  water  had  tinkled  through 
the  desert  there  at  Thamugadi,  and  had  poured, 
emerald  clear,  through  the  white  stones  of  El 
Kantara ; again  it  had  streamed  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  black  Neapolitan  Avernus,  and  had 
refreshed  its  souls  in  prison  ; at  Assisi  the  Spirit 
needed  no  symbol,  so  pure  was  His  outpouring  ; 
at  Nuremberg  and,  look,  at  Paris,  the  fountains 
and  the  river  once  more  made  glad  God's  city. 
But  only  the  presence  of  Dolly  had  interpreted 
that  world  for  me,  even  when  I never  guessed 
it. 

“ Ah  ! ” I cried  involuntarily,  “ if  only  he  could 
come." 

At  that  moment  a footman  appeared  at  the 
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foot  of  the  Knoll,  and,  when  he  had  climbed  it, 
his  words  to  me  were  these : — 

“ His  Lordship  has  arrived,  sir.” 

I started  intolerably,  and  then  remembered. 
Odo  had  succeeded  and  now  was  Lindisfarne.  Odo 
must  have  sent  to  say  he  had  arrived  at  Crawford. 
I understood  God’s  summons,  and  arose. 

“ I will  go  to  Lord  Lindisfarne,”  said  I. 

I imposed  my  will  on  Odo.  My  luggage  was 
slight,  and  easily  prepared.  Very  early  indeed 
next  morning  I went  over  with  Angela  to  Mass. 
And  lo ! at  the  Communion,  Odo  knelt  beside  us. 
With  him,  a couple  of  hours  later,  I was  starting 
for  our  two  hours  run  into  London.  As  Odo 
came  towards  his  car,  I nodded  to  Albert,  who 
was  in  his  usual  place. 

“ Get  in  behind,”  I said. 

Albert  obeyed  and  sat  motionless. 

Odo  stopped  short  and  stared  at  me. 

“ You  drive,”  I said. 

He  turned  white  and  his  lips  parted  miserably. 
“ Get  in  quick,”  said  I,  willing  him  to  it. 

The  frightened  boy  got  in,  and  took  the  steer- 
ing wheel.  There  was  a moment  of  hesitation; 
but  immediately  afterwards  the  car  glided  steadily 
away  into  the  keen  morning  and  the  sunrise. 
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